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The Immigration Reform and Control Act (IRCA) enacted in November 1936 
included major provisions in the areas of employment and legalization for persons 
residing in tlie United States without government permission. The legalization com- 
ponent (commonly referred to as "amnesty") allows these persons to become legal 
residents once they have met specified criteria. The estimated three million legaliza- 
tion applicants nationally include 1.8 million who have been in this country since 
before 1982 (Pre-82s) and 1.2 million special agricultural workers (SAWs). 

About 55 percent of the nation's three million legalization applicants live in Califor- 
nia. California's Health and Welfare Agency estimates tliat 1.6 million Califomians 
will be approved as temporary residents including more than 900,000 Pre-82.-? and 
about 650,000 SAWs. California has received allotments amounting to about $1.1 bil- 
Uon of State Legalization Impact Assistance Grant (SLIAG) funds through federal fis- 
cal year 1990 and is expected to receive nearly 60 percent of whatever hiture fundi' 
are available subject to Congressional action. These funds are to assist state and local 
government agencies with costs they incur in providing health, educational, or social 
services to newly legalized persons (NLPs). 

Not enough is known about this population who illegally immigrated to the United 
States for a variety of reasons. What is known that 1.6 million Califomians who 
previously lived here in fear of discovery and deportation have since stepped for- 
ward to take part in the IRCA legalization program. This historic legislation will 
have a profound impact not only on the lives of the individuals who will become 
legal residents but also on almost every aspect of our society. 

In recognition of the need for more definitive data about the 1.6 million NLPs, the 
California State Legislature mandated (in the 1988 Budget Act) a study of the major 
health, educatioiwl, and sodal service needs of this emerging population. With 
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federal Department of Health and Human Services approval of SLIAG ^anding for 
the study, the possibility of a major effort to describe the legalizing pop lation in 
California became a reality. 

This Survey was conducted from late February through July 1989 by the Compre- 
hensive Adult Student Assessment System (CA5AS). It was designed to provide 
information to both the California State Legislature and the California Health and 
Welfare Agency for use in plannir.g and budgeting services for the newly legalizing 
population. The findings of the Survey are presented in this report. 

Demographic Comparison of Pre-82s and S AWs 

In most cases, data are presented separately for Pre-82s and SAWs because of demo- 
graphic differences bet\/een tiw two groups. Pre-82s in the Survey sample, for exam- 
ple, have typically been in the United States longer than SAWs. All of the Pre-82s 
have lived here for at least eight years, and about 13 percent have been in the United 
States for 16 years or more (smce 1973 or earlier). Nearly half of the SAWs have been 
here less than sbc years, and about one-quarter (27%) came before 1982. 

SAWs in the Survey sample were predominantly male, and were younger and pro- 
portionately less likely to be married tlian were Pre-82s. Approximately one-fifth of 
married SAW respondents and one-tenth of married Pre-82s reported that their 
spouse did not live in the same household. The general level of previous education 
was low for both groups. 

Nearly all of the respondents were from Mexico, El Salvador, and Guatemala, and 
the majority reported that they spoke little or no English outside the home. Native 
language media was the primary source of information about educational program 
requirements pertaining to legalization. 

Legalization 

A majority of Pre-82s have temporary residence stahis (1-688). More than half of the 
SAWs, however, are not temporary residents and hold only Employment Authoriza- 
tion cards (I-688A). This reflects the large number of SAW applications for Phase I of 
the legalization process which had not yet been adjudicated by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS) during the first half of 1989 when the Survey was 
conducted. 
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Pre-82s must take specific, timely action to effect the change from temporary to per- 
manent status including demonstrating minimal proficiency in English and a basic 
understanding of U.S. govenunent. Virtually all Pre-82s reported that they were 
aware of the need to file an application to complete the Phase II adjustment from 
temporary to permanent residency; however, at least 43 percent did net know their 
correct Phase II application deadlines. 

Education and English Language Proficiency 

All respondents were enrolled in SLIAG-funded English as a Second Language 
(ESL) or Civics educational programs at the time of the Survey. More than half were 
first-time users of educational seivices in the United States, and most were attending 
classes to inaease general English language proficiency and to satisfy real or per- 
ceived legalization requirements. Tiurty-nine percent of SAW respondents stated 
that they were enrolled in a class because of an educational requirement for legaliza- 
tion. Since this requirement applies to Pre-82s but not SAWs, this finding and the 
Pre-82s' lack of awareness of Phase II deadlines noted above indicate that many 
newly legalized persons may not have been adequately informed of their rights and 
responsibilities under IRCA. 

Approximately three-quarters of the Pre-82 and SAW respondents scored below a 
minimal functional level of English language proficiency (CASAS 215, which is 
roughly equivalent to a fifth- or sixth-grade reading level in the United States). 
Scores for Pre-82s in the Survey were similar to those of the statewide Pre-82 
population enrolled in SLIAG-funded educational programs, but scores for SAWs 
were higher in the Survey sample than in the larger enrolled population. Survey 
results for SAWs can therefore be generalized to a lesser extent to the statewide pop- 
ulation enrolled in educational courses. Almost all respondents expressed interest in 
attending future classes, and about 80 percent stated that they intended to apply for 
citizenship. 

Employment 

Nearly all respondents had worked in the United States at some time, and at least 70 
percent were working full-time during the month before the Survey. Of those who 
were working, about 85 percent worked at least 40 hours per week, and most 
reported working 50 weeks or more per year. Median weekly net incomes for fami- 
lies were estimated to be betv/een $400 and $449 for Pre-82 respondents and between 
$350 and $399 for SAWs. 
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More SAW and Pre-82 respondents worked in agriculture than in other occupations 
before coming to this country. However, only one-third of the SAWs reported that 
they "usually" worked in agriculture during the year before their interviews and of 
these, 60 percent intended to find work o.itside of agriculture. Pre-82 and SAW 
respondents were generally employed in manuf actiuing and services. 

Health 

The general health of the Survey population, as determined through self-reports, 
was better than that of a general sample of comparably aged Hispanic Califomians, 
Approximately 90 percent of the newly legalized Survey respondents, as compared 
to 78 percent of the general population of Hispanic Califomians, said they were in 
"excellenr or "good" health. 

Only half (46%) of this Survey's Pre-82 and 30 percent of SAW respondents said that 
they had health insurance. This contrasts with a finding that about 63 percent of Cal- 
ifornia's general adult Hispanic population have health insurance. Further, Survey 
findings suggested that respondents did not seek medical care as frequently as the 
general population of Hispanic Califomians. Pre-82s who did have health insurance 
were more likely to use medical care than Pre-82s who were uninsured. The gener- 
ally low incidence of health msurance in the sample surveyed, as well as their super- 
ior reported health may in part explain why newly legalized persons do not seek 
medical care more frequently. 

Govenmient Programs 

Survey respondents and their families rarely used government programs, especially 
those cash assistance programs which could jeopardize theh- successful participation 
in the legalization process. The five programs of highest reported use were the 
Women, Infant and Children Program (WIC), Unemployment Insurance (Ul), Food 
Stamps, Worker's Compensation, and government-assisted housing. No more than 
four and one-half percent of the Pre-82, and one percent of tlie SAW respondents, 
reported that they or a family member had ever received a benefit under any of the 
following four programs: Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), General 
Assistance, Sodal Security, or Supplemental Security Income (^0/State Supplemen- 
tal Payments (SSP). 

Summary 

This report presents descriptive information which is expected to assist the Califor- 
nia State Legislature and Health and Welfare Agency in planning and budgeting 
health, educational and social service programs for the state's 1.6 million newly 
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iegaiized persons as they become integrated into the mainstream of American life. 
The report also provides a useful frame of reference and database for other analyses 
of the characteristics and needs of newly legalized persons. 




^ ^ ^ Chapter 1 
n □ □ Introduction 



The IRCA Legalization Program 

On November 6, 1986, the Immigration Reform and Control Act (IRCA) of 1986, 
which amended the Immigration and Nationality Act, was enacted to control future 
illegal immigration. It outlined new procedures, for employing people as well as 
employer sanctions for illegal or improper hiring practices and documentation. 
CarefuUy balanced against the employment aspects of IRCA is a legalization pro- 
gram (commonly referred to as "amnesty") which allows certain persons residing in 
the United States without government permission to become legal residents if they 
meet specified criteria and if they can otherwise qualify as legal residents under 
existing immigration law. There are approximately three million amnesty applicants 
nationally. 

Persons covered under IRCA's legalization program include those in this country 
before 1982 (Pre-82s) and special agricultural workers (SAWs). Of the estimated 
three million applicants nationwide, approximately 1.8 million are Pre-82s, and the 
remaining 1.2 million are SAWs. Pre-82s must be able to prove continuous illegal 
residence in the United States since before January 1, 1982. SAWs must be able to 
demonstrate that they worked in agriculture/perishable crops for 90 days during 
specified periods of time and must meet some residence requirements. Both Pre-82s 
and SAWs must not be excludable according to certain Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service (INS) criteria (thos^ relating to physical/mental health, incapacity, reli- 
ance on public assistance, or criminal activity). 

The legalization program required a potentially eligible person to file an application 
with supporting residence documentation, take a medical examina^on to determine 
the absence of communicable diseases, and pay the INS an application processing 
fee. ^'re-82s were to apply for legalization between May 5, 1987 and May 4, 1988 and 
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SAWs between June 1, 1987 and November 30, 1988. The INS, after reviewing and 
processing applications, granted temporary legal residence status to those persons 
qualifying imder the legalization program (retroactive to their dates of application 
for legalization). 

After attaining temporary legal residence, newly legalized persons (NLPs) have a 
period of time in which to apply for permanent legal residence status. After 18 to 30 
months as temporary legal residents, Pre'82s can apply for permanent legal resi- 
dence status if they can demonstrate minimal proficiency in English and U.S. his- 
tory/government by taking a test or by providing a certificate of enrollment in 
approved courses, and if th^ continue to be not excludable on the three criteria out- 
lined previously. Twelve to 24 months after adjusting to temporary legal residence, 
SAWs can attain permanent legal residence. SAWs are not required to demonstrate 
English langua^ c proficiency or knov/ledge of U.S. government and history. 

About 55 percent of the nation's three million legalization applicants live in Califor- 
nia. California's 1.6 million appUcants include about 960,000 Pre-82s and 678,000 
SAWs. Less than ten percent of the NLPs in California are currently of school age or 
younger; the remainder are adults. 

IRCA provides State Legalization Impact Assistance Grants (SLIAG) funds to assist 
slates and local governments with costs they incur in providing public health, assis- 
tance, or educational services to NLPs. Calif ornia has received allotments amounting 
to about $1.1 billion of SLIAG funds through federal fiscal year 1993. California's 
Health and Welfare Agency, designated by the Governor as the lead agency for 
IRCA unplementation in California, estimates that California is expected to "'^ceive 
nearly 60 percent of whatever future funds are avaibble subject to Congressiortal 
action. 



Survey Impetus 

Not enough is known about the three million persons who have come forward 
nationally to take part in the IRCA legalization program. They have come from other 
coimtries for a variety of reasons "Adthout the sanction of this government. They have 
lived here without INS documentation, in fear of discovery and deportation. Few 
studies have been completed of this national undocumented population or the 1.6 
million NLPs residing in California. 

ERIC 
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In its 1988 statement of '"Research Mission and Initial Public Policy Agenda," the 
Program for Research on Immigration Policy (jointly conducted by the RAND Cor- 
poration and the Urban Institute) stated in part: "No population-based surveys of 
illegal residents have been previously conducted because it is difficult and costly to 
distinguish illegal immigrants riot only from legal immigrants but also from the 
native population."^ 

The need to provide information regarding NLPs is currently recognized, however. 
The INS has sponsored 9 $2-million national study of NLPs which will include inter- 
views with about 6,000 Pre-82s (but not SAWs) in California and several other states. 
WESTAT and The Refugee Policy Group are contractors and subcontractors, respec- 
tively, for the study which will be reported to Congress in early 1990.2 x^e 1989 
Yearbook of the Program for Research on Immigration Policy published by the 
RAND Corporation and the Urban Instihite provides a context within which the 
IRCA legislation and its implications can be understood by policy makeis.^ Addi- 
tionally, Drs. Philip Martin and Edward Kissam have studied agricultural workers 
in various locations including SAWs in CaIifomia,4 and NALEO (National Associa- 
tion of Latino Elected and Appomted Officials) and California Tomorrow have 
examined the availability of amnesty classes in California and the extent to which 
the educational service needs of the legalizing population are being addressed.5/6 
Finally, staff of the School of Social Work and Community Planning at the 
University of Maryland at Baltimore studied newly legalized persons residing in 
Maryland. 7 

Existing data leave many questions unanswered, and if the legalization component 
of IRCA is successful (early signs, such as rates of application for temporary legal 
residence static, suggest that it will be), millions of previously undocumented peo- 
ple will move into the mainstream of American life. More must be known about who 
these people are if planning is to occur for their integration and assimilation. Gov- 
ernment and business, for example, must be able to predict the impact on the labor 
force of so many newly authorized workers; social, health and educational services 
planners must be able to estimate service needs and utilization for so many newly 
legalized residents. 

In recognition of the need for more definitive data about thtis emerging population, 
the California State Legislature mandated (in the 1988 Budget Act) a study of the 
major health, educational, and social service needs of newly legalized persons. This 
mandate designated the California Health and Welfare Agency to conduct or 
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contract for such a study. With federal Department of Health and Human Services 
approval of SLIAG funding for the study, the possibility of a major effort to describe 
the legalizing population in California became a reality. 

Survey Goals 

The major goal of this Survey is to provide information to the California State Legis- 
lature and Health and Welfare Agency for their use in planning for the legalizing 
population. This information includes: 

• a demographic profile; 

• specific substantive information (i.e., about legalization status and 
knowledge of the legalization process, education, health, and emplo>Tnent); 
and 

• an overview of newly legalized persons' utilization of programs and 
services. 

Another goal is to suggest topics in need of further study. 
Survey Design 

The Health and Welfare Agency, in coordination with the State Department of Edu- 
cation, augmented an existing contract with the Comprehensive Adult Student 
Assessment System (CASAS) of the San Diego Community College District Founda- 
tion for Educational Achievement, The State Department of Education had a contract 
witii CASAS to establish a statewide database of specified information about all 
newly l^alized pexsons attending educational programs in SLIAG-funded agencies. 
The Survey database incorporates responses to CASAS' IRCA Pre-Enrolbnent 
Appraisal, which, at the time this study began, had already collected demographic 
information, educational histories, and test results indicating ability to speak and 
understand English for more than 50,000 people. The decision was made to build the 
study on this existing database and to use an established system (the adult educa- 
tional system which akeady was serving legalizing persons) as the basis for this 
Survey. 
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Approximately 5,000 NLPs (4,180 Pre-82s and 796 SAWs) in California were ran- 
domly selected from the statewide IRCA population enrolled in SLIAG-funded edu- 
caaonal programs. Respondents were selected from three types of agencies (Adult 
Schools, Community Colleges, and Private Non-profit Agendas including Commu- 
nity-Based Organizations and Qualified Designated Entities), in six geographical 
regions (Los Angeles, Los Angeles Perimeter, San Diego, Bay Area, Central Valley, 
and Balance of State). There were two primary sources of data: a 109-item Survey 
instrument developed specifically for this study and the IRCA Pre-Enrollment 
Appraisal. The Survey incorporated or adapted a number oi items from the INS- 
sponsored survey as well as health surveys in current use. Interviews were con- 
ducted from late February through mid-July 1989. The results of that effort a.e sum- 
marized in the following chapters and appendixes to this report. 

Survey Limitations 

Survey respondents were selected randomly within the population of NLPs enrolled 
in SLIAG-funded education programs, independent of legalization status. Since, as 
indicated above, SAWs do not have an educational requirement to attain permanent 
readence, their attendance is voluntary. 

In an attempt to permit valid inference to the statewide enrolled NLP population, 
the sample was stratified with respect to type of agency and geographical area and 
weighted according to these two variables. This weighting permitted val'J infer- 
ences about Pre-82s who were enrolled in legalization classes statewide. In addition, 
the comparability of this enrolled Pre-82 subsample to the non-enrolled Pre-82 popu- 
lation statewide is substantiated by the similarities between the two with respect to 
gender, age, and country of origin, but not marital status. (See Chapter Two.) 

The weighting resulted in a disproportionate overselection of SAWs (ahnost 50% of 
all SAWs in the sample) drawn fi-om Los Angeles County. (See Appendix D.) For 
this reason, urban SAWs are overrepresented in our sample and may be somewhat 
atypical of the statewide enrolled population of SAWs. Further, even though the 
enrolled SAW subsample is comparable to the non-enrolled SAW population with 
respect to gender, age, and country of origin, this subsample of SAWs is comprised 
exclusively of SAW enroUees in non-required educational progiaris. It is important 
to note, therefore, that the findings based upon the Survey sample of SAWs can be 
generalized only to a limited extent to tlie statewide population of SAWs. 
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Approach to Figures and Tables 

The following information is provided to facilitate interpretation of the figures and 
tables presented throughout this report: 

• Findings are reliable at the 95 percent confidence level with an error rate of 
plus or minus two percent for the total sample and for the subsample of 
Pre-82s. For the subsample of SAWs, findings are reliable at the 95 percent 
confidence level with an error rate of plus or minus 3.5. 

• Throughout the report, every effort has been made to highlight those 
findings which must be interpreted with caution. 

• The incomplete or missing data niunber (N) is provided where data is 
reported for the total sample N= 4,976 (4,180 Pre-82 s and 796 SAWs). 

• Figures or tables depicting Survey results pertaining to a subsample (e.g. 
those who were working) report only the number (N) for respondents in 
that particular subsample. "Incomplete data" is not meaningful and, thus, 
not reported. 

• A smal! number of figures and tables (mostly in Appendix E) were drawn 
from an initial sample of 3,686 Pre-82s and 697 SAWs, which closely 
resembled the larger sample, 

« Where reference is made to Pre-Enrollment Appraisal information for the 
Survey sample, the number (N) is 2,664 Pre-82 and 501 SAW respondents 
for whom these data were available. Analysis indicates that this did not 
intrcrduce any bias in the assessment of English language proficiency. 

• Where respondents were asked questions with the potential of responding 
in multiple categories, the reported number (N) represents the number of 
respondents. The number of responses is found in the footnote to the figiu^e 
or table. 

• Data reported as "Other" can represent data collected as "Other" in a given 
category or a variety of responses collapsed into an "other" category for 
reporting purposes. 

26 
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Illustrr'.ions 

Survey findings have been presented graphically in both the main body of the report 
and the appendixes to enhance readability. The following figures and table have 
been selected for presentation with key items notated to facilitate interpretation. 
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This report is an objective presentation of results consistent with the Sxirvey goals. 
The findings will be useful in planning for the legalizing population and may inspire 
further research about this population. Interpretation and conclusions are solely 
those of the authors and should not be construed as representing the opinions or pol- 
icy of any federal, state, or local agency. 
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Introduction 

This chapter presents a demographic profile of the sample population, including 
respondents' country of citizenship and usual residence before immigration, years of 
school in their native country, year and age of immigration to the United States, and 
age at the time of the Survey, Information about gender, marital status, household 
composition, and housing is also presented. Respondents' legalization stahis, Eng- 
lish language proficiency, occupation, and income are examined in subsequent 
chapters. 

Country of Qtizenship and Usual Residence Before Immigration 

hiformation about respondents' country of citizenship and native language was 
taken from the IRCA Pre-EnroUment Appraisal, (See Appendix C.) The country of 
citizenship of most Survey respondents was Mexico. (See Rgure 2.1.) Proportion- 
ately moic SAWs than Pre-82s were from Mexico. The other principal countries nota- 
bly represented in the sample were El Salvador, Guatemala/ Nicaragua, and 
Colombia, INS data for country ^f citizenship for NLPs residing in California are 
similar to results from the Survey, (See Figure 2.2.) The native language of approxi- 
mately 98 percent of the Pre-82s and 100 percent of the SAWs was Spanish, 

Survey r^pondents from Mexico were asked which state of Mexico they lived in the 
longest. This information was considered to be particularly useful as an element in 
any future analysis of transnational migration patterns. More than half of the Pre-82s 
and SAWs from Mexico came from the four states of Jalisco, Michoacan, Zacatecas, 
and Guanajuato. (Bee Figure 2.3,) A more detailed presentation of the data from this 
Survey item appears in Appendix E, Table 2,2, 
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Figure 2.1- Country of Citizenship (Survey Data) 
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Figure Zl - Country of Citizenship (INS Data) 
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In order to determine the mix of newly legalized persons who came from rural or 
u'ban areas, item 3 asked, "Was the population of the dty or town where you lived 
the longest (before moving to the United States) 1,000 or more, or less than 1,000?" 
Approximately one-fifth (13% of the Pre-82s and 21% of U.a SAWs) stated that they 
were from small towns with populations of less than 1,000. 



Years of School in Native Country 

As part of the Pre-EnroUment y^.ppraisal, respondents reported the highest grade 
level they had completed in their native country. In general, SAWs load completed 
more years of school than Pre-82s. More SAWs (52%) than Pre-82s (29%) had com- 
pleted seven or more years and, similarly, 25 percent of the SAWs and ten percent of 
the Pre-82s had completed ten or more years. Tv/ice as many Pre-82s (25%) as SAWs 
(13%) had completed three years or less of school. The median number of years of 
schooling was six for Pre-82s and seven for SAWs. (See Figure 2.4.) 

To an indeterminate extent, SAWs who completed more years of schooling may be 
more likely to enroll in adult education classes. Since Pre-82s have an educational 
requirement which SAWs do not have, self-selection to enroll would affect SAWs 
more than Pre-82s. 



Figure 2.4 - Years of School in Native Country 
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Year and Age of Immigration to the United States, and Age at the Time 
of the Survey 

In order to determine how long newly legalized persons had been living in the 
United States, respondents were asked when they first came to live in the United 
States, Interviewers were instructed to clarify, if necessary, that respondents should 
indicate when they came with the intention of staying. Responses of Pre-82s and 
SAWs were distinctly different, due in part to different requirements for legalization, 
and are therefore represented in two separate figures. Over half of the Pre-82s came 
to the United States in the four-year period from 1978 to 1981, just before the cut-off 
date for eligibility for legalization. (See Figure 2.5.) About 13 percent of the Pre-82s 
had been in the United States for 16 years or more (since 1973 or earlier). 



Figure 2S - Pre-82 Year of Arrival in the United States 
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Figure 2.6 - SAW Year of Arrival in the United States 
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Nearly haU of the SAWs reported that they came to the United States after 1984, and 
about one-quarter (27%) came before 1982. (See Figure 2.6.) A topic for future 
research may be comparison of the subset of SAWs who had been in the United 
States since before 1982 with persons who filed for legal status as Pre-82s based 
upon continuous residency since before 1982. 

Both Pre-82s and SAWs immigrated to the United States when they were relatively 
young. The median age range was 18 to 24 for both groups. (See Table 2.1.) Twenty- 
three percent of the Pre-82s and 30 percent of the SAWs were under 18 when they 
immigrated which suggests that some might have attended public school in this 
country. 



Table 2.1 
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SAWs were generally younger than Pre-82s: more than four times as many SAWs 
were below age 25 and only half as many SAWs as Pre-82s were age 35 or older at 
the time of their interview. (See Figure 2.7.) 'fhe median ages of Pre-82s and SAWs 
were 34 and 26 respectively. A more uetailed account of respondents' ages is pre- 
sented in Appendix E, Table 2.3. A comparison of the age distribution of the Survey 
sample with INS data indicates that Survey respondents' ages were similar to those 
in the IT^S population, although the former appear to be somewhat older than the 
latter. (See Figure 2.8.) 



Figure 2.7 - Age at Time of Survey (Survey Data) 
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Figiure 2.8 - Age at lime of Application for Temporary Residence 
(INS Data)* 




Source: INS, Washington, D.C, Fiscal Year 1988 demographics. 
* Includes only persons 18 years of age and older. 
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Gender, Marital Status, and Household Composition 

Among the Pre-82s, men and women were represented almost equally (49% and 
51%). The gender of SAW respondents, however, was quite different: 75 percent 
were men, while only 25 percent were women. (See Kgxu^e 2.9.) 

A comparison of the gender of the Survey respondents (all of whom were enrolled in 
adult education classes) with INS data for FY 1988 for California (all non-denied 
adult applicants for legalization) indicates women were represented in somewhat 
larger proportions in adult education classes than m the adult legalization popula- 
tion in California. According to INS statistics, women comprised only 45 percent of 
all Pre-82 applicants and 17 percent of all SAW applicants. (See Figure 2.10.) 



Figure 2.9 • Gender (Survey Data) 
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Figure 2.10 Gender (INS Data)* 
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Information about respondents' marital status and famUy composition was collected 
through a number of Survey items. Responses are summarized here and will be 
referred to in other chapters of this report. Interviewers introduced questions about 
these topics by explaining. 

The next questions are about the number of people in your household. By 
"household/' I mean the people who usually eat aad sleep in the same home as 
yours. 

In items 29 - 31, respondents were asked about their marital status. (Interviewers 
were instructed to code those in common-law marriages as ''married/0 Many more 
Pre-82s (68%) than SAWs (43%) reported that they were married. ''Other'' responses 
for both groups mainly indicated that they were not married, e.g., "separated" or 
"divorced.'' In INS data about marital statxis, "married" was strictly defined as 
'legally married." There was almost no difference in SAWs' marital st\tus between 



Figure Zll - Marital Status (Survey Data) 
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Figure 112 - Marital Status (INS Data)'^ 
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the Survey sample and the INS population. In contrast, there was a difference in 
marital status between the Prfr-82s in the Survey sample and those m Uie INS popu- 
lation. (See Figures 2.11 and 2.12.) This suggests that married Pre-82s were over- 
represented in the Survey sample with resj^ect to the legalization population. 

One reason for the difference in marital status between the Pre-82 INS and Survey 
respondents may be that some of those in the former group who were unmarried 
were younger and might therefore have either attended public school in the United 
Stat^ or have had an opportunity to improve their English language proficiency to 
the extent that they could satisfy the Phase II educational requirement without 
eiuolling in legalization classes. Another possible reason is that the Pre-82s have 
generally been in the United States longer, which has enabled them to become more 
settled in all respects. In fact, the percentage of married Pre-82s (68%) is almost the 
same as the percentage of married respondents (67%) in a recent national survey of 
Hispanics who were naturalized U.S. citizens or permanent residents.^ Additional 
detail concerning marital status by gender is cortained in Appendbc E, Table 2.4. 

Respondents who reported that tliey were not married were asked if they had ever 
been married. Almost one-fourth of the unmarried Pre-82s said that they had had a 
previous marriage. Among SAVVs, only seven percent of the unmarried had been 
married before, perhaps because the SAWs were generally younger. (See Figure 2.19 
in Appendix E.) 

Respondents who said they were married were asked if they lived in the same 
household as their spouse. Ninety-one psrcent cf the Pre-82s who were married 
lived with their spouses, compared to only 79 percent of the SAWs. (See Figure 2.13.) 
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Seventy-two percent of the Pre-82s who reported that they were married but living 
in different households were men, even though men and women were about equally 
represented in the Pre-82 population. (See Appendbc Figure 2.20.) 

Items 32 through 35 addressed the size and composition of newly legalized persons' 
households. Interviewers first asked about the number of people in the ''nuclear 
family/' whidi was defined for tlie purposes of this Survey to include father, 
mother, children, grandchildren, grandpar-^nts, brothers, and sisters. They then 
asked about others (relatives and non-relatives) living in the household. The sum of 
those in the nuclear family (from item 34) and "other relatives" and "non-relatives" 
was counted as the "Household Total." 

The size of Pre-82 and SAW households was similar: most respondents (about 60%) 
lived in households with a total of three to six people. (See Figure 2.14.) One-quarter 
li^- d in households of seven or more. Only five percent of the l-'re-^2s repoi 'ed that 
.Atey lived alone, even though more than 31 percent of all Pre-82s in the Survey sam- 
ple were not married and 13 percent had no other nuclear family members living 
WAth them. Similarly, only eight percent of the SAWs reported that they lived alone, 
even though over half of all SAWs in the Stirvey sample were not married and 28 
percent had no other nuclear family members living with them. *^e median number 
living together in a household was five for both Pre-82s and SAWs. (See Tables 2.5 
and 2*6 in Appendix E.; 

More than half '""3%) of the Pre-82s had from one to three children living with them 
at the time of the Survey (including their spouse's children). Approximately 16 



Figure 2.14 - Household Total 
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Figure Z15 - Number of Children Living in the Household 
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Figure 2.16 - Ages of Respondents' Youngest Child* 
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percent had families of four or more children, while 31 percent of the Pre-82s 
reported that e - ^ had no children living with them. (See Figure 2.15.) Almost two- 
thirds (63%) of the SAWs reported that they had no children living with them. This 
is expected since over half were not married and many reported no nuclear family 
members living with them. It is also possible that respondents had more children 
than they reported since the question asked about children living with them. 

Forty-four percent of Pre-82s and even more SAWs (54%) who had children had at 
least one child three years old or less. (See Figure 2.16.) Over half of the Pre-82s 
(58%) and 68 percent of the SAWs with children had at least one child under six 
years old. (Table 2.7 in Appendbc E contains addiHonal information about respon- 
dents' children.) 
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These data about the number and ages of children in n»spondents' households are 
relevant to respondents' possible eligiuUit>' for AFDC and other government assis- 
tance programs. Further discussion of various programs appears in Chapter 7. 



Housing 

Respondents were asked whether they lived in a house, apartment, mobile home, or 
in some other housing arrangement. Approximately half of both groups lived in 
houses, and almost as many lived in apartments. (See Figure 2.17.) 



Figure 2.17 - Housing Type 
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In item 107, respondents were asked how much the family paid .^r housing each 
month. In general, SAWs were tvdce as likely as Pre-82s to pay less than $250 per 
month in rent, including five percent of the Pre-82s and eight percent of the SAWs 
who paid no rent at all. (See Figure 2.18.) The median family housing cost for both 
groups was in the range of $450 to $549 per month. Further, very few reported 
receiving assistance from any government housing program. (See Chapter 7 for 
additional discussion of this point.) As shown in Tables 2.8 and 2.9 in Appendix E, 
there is a direct relationship between family income and rent. 
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Figure 2.18 - Monthly Housing Cost 
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Chapter Summarjr^ Demographic Profile 

Nearly all respondents (more than 95%) were from Mexico, EI Salvador, Guatemala, 
and other Latin American countries. Virtually all spoke Spanish as their native 
language. 

Most of those from Mexico came from the states of Jalisco, Michoacan, Zacatecas, 
and Guanajuato. Before their immigration to the United States, approximately one- 
fifth usually raided in small towns viath populations of less than 1,000. 

Approximately twice the percentage of Pre-82s as S \Ws had completed six or fewer 
years of school in their native country, and the median number of years of schooling 
was six for Pre-82s and seven for SAWs. 
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Over half of the Pre-82s came to the United States in the four-year period fron\ 1978 
to 1981, just before the cut-off date for eligibility for legalization. Nearly half of the 
SAWs (46%) reported that they came to the United States after 1984, and about one- 
quarter (27%) came before 1982. 

At the time of the Survey, the median ages of Pre-82s and SAWs were 34 and 26 
respectively. 

Among the Pre-82s, the Survey sample contained nearly equal numbers of men and 
womai, in contrast to SAW respondents, of whom roughly three-quarters were men. 

Over two-thirds of the Pre-82s, but less than half of the SAWs were married. Very 
few of the Pre-82s or SAWs lived alone: over half lived with nuclear or extended 
family or friends in households of five or more people. Of those with children, 44 
percent of the Pre-82s and 54 percent of the SAWs had children three years old or 
younger. 

The median monthly housing cost for both groups was $450-$549. 

In general, this profile of the Survey sample shows that the newly legalized popula- 
tion is mostly Mexican, living in large households, with fewer than ten years of 
school. There appear to be major differences between Pre-82s and SAWs with 
respect to gender, age, mariial status, and length of time in the United States: more 
SAWs were men; SAWs were generally younger and less often married; and more 
Pre-82s had been in the United States longer. 



Endnote 

1 . National Association of Latino Elected and Appointed Officials (NALEO), 
Nationui " atino Immigrant Survey (Washington, D.C.: NALEO, 1989). 
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Introduction 



This chapter prints results of a variety of Survey questions related to applicants' 
legalization status ar.d the legalization process including how and when initial 
applications were filed by Pre-82s and SAWs. Additional questions were related to 
filing for permanent residence including knowledge of the need to apply for 
permanent status and of individual filing deadlints, as well as the legal status of 
family members. These questions were asked only of Pre-82s, since SAWS' 
conversion from temporary to permanent status will require only a simplified 
adjustment process. The information gathered highlights a potentially serious 
problem: significant confusion exists am.ong Pre-82s about filing deadlines to attain 
permanent status. 



Legalization Status 

Eighty-four percent of respondents were Pre-82s and the remainder (16%) were 
SAWs. The Survey sample accurately reflects the mix of Pre-82s and SAWs who had 
used educational services through June 30, 1989. This is validated through 
comparison with information from the IRCA Pre-EnroUment Appraisal which 
SUAG-funded educational programs in California are required to administer. At the 
time of the Survey, the Pre-EnroUment Appraisal database contained information 
from over 160,000 respondents, of which 83 -^rcent were Pre82s and 17 percent 
were SAWs. 



According to the INS, 59 percent of the legalization applicants m California are Pre- 
82s and 41 percent are SAWs.^ The Survey sample was drawn exclusively from 
educational programs. Since SAWs are not required to attend classes or demonstrate 
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English language proficiency in ordei to adjust to permanent residence, they have 
enrolled in these classes at a lower rate than Pre-82s, and related Survey data should 
be interpreted accordingly. 

Eighty-seven percent of the Pre-82s were temporary residents who had received 
temporary resident (1-688) cards; 11 percent had employment authorization (I-688A) 
cards, which means that their applications for temporary residence had not yet been 
adjudicated. A very small percentage (one-half percent) had already adjusted to per- 
manent resident status. One and one-half percent did not bring their INS identifica- 
tion card to the interview or gave other responses. (See Figure 3.1.) 

Among the SAWs interviewed, 41 percent were temporary residents with 1-688 cards 
while 58 percent had only an employment authorization (I-688A) card. The remain- 
der gave other responses or did not bring their cards to the interview. 

The percentages of Pre-82 respondents in the respective categories of "temporary 
resident" or "imadjudicated legalization applicant" (with only an employment 
authorization card) closely correspond to the mix of all Pre-82 applications approved 
or pending in California in early 1989. However, the surveyed SAWs appear more 
likely than the "imiverse" of all California SAWs to be already approved as tempo- 
rary residents — the approval rate for the latter group was less than 30 percent.^ 



F igure 3.1 - Type of INS Identification 
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Filing of Applications for Temporary Residence Status 

Three questions were asked of Pre-82s and SAWs regarding their applications for 
temporary residence. These questions addressed how and when the application was 
filed including filing assistance rtxeived from different organizations and when the 
employment authorization card was received. 

Respondents were asked, "Did you file your application for legalization with the 
INS (Immigration Service) or did an organization help you file?" Thirty-eight per- 
cent of the Pre-82s and more than half (57%) of the SAWs reported that they had 
filed their application with the DSJS. (See Figure 3.2.) 

Approximately one-third (35%) of the Pre-82s responded that "lawyers" had helped 
them, which is almost as many as reported that they themselves had filed with the 
INS. Information from discussions with interviewers and analysis of "Other" 
responses indicate that many respondents were referring to private lawyers and 
public notaries, as well as to counselors and staff from Qualified Designated Entities 
(QDEs) and Community-based Organizatiops (CBOs) whom they understood to be 
lawyers. Fewer SAWs (22%) reported that they had consulted "lawyers," perhaps 
because then- applications were not as complicated as those for Pre-82s. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the "Other" responses dted "Notary," "Church," "Friend," or 
"Self." Fifteen percent of the Fre-82s and 12 percent of the SAWs answered that a 
QDE or CBO had either filed for them or helped them file.3 



Figure 32 - OiganizaHon/Intennediary with Whom Application Filed* 
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In item 6 in the Survey, interviewers asked, 'When was your application filed with 
the INS to get temporary legal residence status?" Responses to this question are 
reported separately for Pre"82s and SAWs since the filing periods were different for 
each group. Respondents' recollections of their filing dates may he somewhat inac- 
curate; in.'-erviewers had been instructed not to rely on the ''Issue Date" noted on 
respondenbj' INS identification cards because the INS had advised that this date 
coulvl be inaccurate on replacement or second cards. 

The period for filing Pre-82 applications began on May 5, 1987 and ended 12 months 
later (except as specifically provided for Qualified Designated Entities or by court 
order). Eighteen percent of the Pre'82s responded that they did not know v/hen they 
applied. Of those who knew their filing date, at least one-quarter (25%) of the Pre- 
82s in this Survey filed in the first two months of the program. (See Figure 3.3.) The 
niunber of applications steadily decreased over the next nine months (ending in 
March 1988), and increased m the last five weeks (April 1 through May 4, 1988), 
accounting for 21 percent of all applications filed during the one-year period. 

At least five percent said that their applications were filed with the INS after the 
May 4, 1988 deadline. These may have been filed by QDEs within 60 days of receipt, 
as permitted by regulations, or subsequently in accordance with one or more class 
action lawsuits which extended the filing period in California and elsewhere. 

There was an apparent relationship between the date Pre-82 applications were filed 
and whether they were adjudicated: earlier applications were more often adjudi- 
cated than later ones. Of those who filed before April 1988, 93 percent had been 

Figure 3.3 - Legalization Status of Pre-82s (1-688 vs. I-688A) by Date 
Application Filed for Phase I 
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Figure 3A - Legalizadon Status of Early vs. Late Fre>82 Applications for Phase I 
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approved for temporary residence, while only 75 percent of those who subsequently 
filed had been approved for temporary residence. (See Figure 3.4.) 

The 18-month filing period for SAW applications began in June 1987 and ended in 
November 1988. SAW ref indents indicated thek appUcations were filed in steadily 
inaeasing numbers from June 1987 through June 1988 and that they continued at 
about the same rate until the end of the filing period. (See Figure 3.5.) Of note, 16 
percent stated that they could not remember when they had filed. 

'Tie percentage of appUcations jumped to 22 percent between April and June 1988, 
perhaps in response to increased publicity about the Pre82 filing deadline and to 
misperception among SAWs that they too might be affected by this deadline. Three 
percent of the SAWs reported that they had filed after November 1988. As with the 



Figure 3.5 - Legalization Status of SAWs (1-688 vs. I-688A) by 
Date Application Filed 
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Figu re 3, 6 - Legalization Status of Early vs. Late SAW Applications for Phase I 
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Pre-82s, this might indicate confusion or incorrect recollection, but it might also 
reflect lose of the 60-day filing extension afforded to QDEs, 

As with Pre-82s, theie was an apparent relationship in this sample between the date 
SAW applications were filed and whether they had been adjudicated. Of those who 
filed before July 1988, 60 percent had been approved for temporary residence, while 
only 13 percent of those who subsequently filed had been approved for temporary 
residence. (See Figure 3.6.) Since the INS is more likely to have approved earlier 
applications, this might mdicate that SAWs who had elected to enroll in adult educa- 
tion classes tended to file their applications for legalization earlier than other SAWs 
(mcluding those who did not enroll). This may explain the higher proportion of tem- 
porary residents among SAWs in the Survey than among all SAWs. 

Pre-82 Applications for Permanent Residence Status 

Five questions addressed Pre-82s' transition from temporary to permanent resi- 
dence, mcluding their awareness of the need to apply for pt manent residence, their 
receipt of INS-mailed applications for permanent residence, the status of their appli- 
cations, and their filing deadlines. These questions were asked only of Pre-82s since 
they related uniquely to their adj^tstment to permanent residence stahis. SAWs are 
not required to apply for permanent residence; according to INS proposed rules,^ 
their status will be automatically adjusted. 

Item 8 addressed Pre-82s' awareness of the need to apply for permanent residence 
(failure to do so results in loss of legal residence status and consequent risk of 




deportation). Virtually all (95%) stated that they were aware of the need to apply. 
(Those wito were not aware of this need were given a bilingual brochure containing 
essential infonnation about the legalization program.) 

Thirty-nine percent of respondents indicated they had received their application for 
permanent legal residence in the mail. Three percent reported that they had obtained 
one on their own. INS practice in the Western Region in the beginning of the legali- 
zation program was to mail Phase 11 applications to eligible Pre-82 temporary resi- 
dents 60 days before the initial 18-month temporary residence period was 
completed. Newly legalized persons could then begin to submit applications for per- 
manent residence. Since May 1989, however, the E^S has accepted Phase II applica- 
tions at any time, regardless of an applicant's initial filing date for temporary 
residence. As a result, the 18-month waiting period to submit an application for per- 
manent residence is no longer required. 

Based on information from item 6, in which respondents reported tne date they filed 
tiieir applications for temporary residence, the starting dates for filmg applications 
for permanent residence were calculated. Th(»e who filed for temporary residence 
between May and Oaober 1987 (over 39% of the Pre-82s in the study) should have 
received their applications in the niail by the time of the interviews. This percentage 
is almost identical to the percentage responding that they had already received their 
applications in the mail. 

On further questioning (item 10), most Figure 3.7 - FiUng Status of Pre-82 
(80%) indicated tiiey had not yet applied Applications for Permanent Residence 
for permanent legal residence status. 
Nineteen percent had already applied. 
(See Figure 3.7.) 

Respondents who applied for temporary 
status between May and August 1987 
and who had been adjusted to tempo- 
rary status were eligible to file for per- 
manent residence at the time of the 
Survey, according to INS regulations. Depending on the Survey interview date of tiie 
majority of respondents (March to May 1989), others who applied between Septem- 
ber and November 1987 could also have been eligible to apply. According to original 
filing date information from item 6, between 30 and 45 percent of the Pre-82s could 
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have been eligible tc file for permanent residence (Phase II) at the ttme the Survey 
was being administered. As reported above. Survey results indicate that 19 percent 
of all Pre-82s in the sample had applied for Phase II. As of December 1989, the INS 
reported that 65 percent had applied for permanent status.^ 

Item 11 asked the following questions of respondents who had already applied for 
permanent residence: "What is the status of your applicatton? Have you had an 
interview? Are you waiting to receive your new permanent residence card, or have 
you received a letter from the INS either requesting more information or denying 
your application?'' 

Of those who had applied for permanent residence, most (86%) had not been inter- 
viewed. (See Figure 3.8.) Approximately five percent reported that they had been 
interviewed, and an addittonal eight percent reported that their application had 
been approved- None said that their application had been denied. ''Other" responses 
included "waittng to fill out forms" and "waiting to receive a certificate." 

Figure 3.8 - Status of Pre-82s Who Had Filed Applications for 
Permanent Residence* 
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In the last item in this section, respondents were asked, ''When is the last month and 
year that you can apply for permanent residence?'' Apart from its possible use in 
planning the delivery of adult education services, this question was asked in order to 
determine the extent of respondents' awareness of their application deadlines, which 
were (until this was modified by INS final rules published on July 12, 1989), 30 
months after their effective dates of filing for temporary residence. 

There was general lack of awareness of correct filing deadlines for permanent resi- 
dence status: 23 percent knew their correct deadline, and 17 percent stated that they 
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Table 3.1 
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did not. (See Table 3.1.) Another 13 percent gave an eai-lier deadline, approximately 
26 percent gave dates that w're past their deadlines, and 18 percent did not know 
their filuit, date for Phase I &> the accuracy of their awareness of their deadlines 
coiild not be calculated. In all, between 43 and 64 percent indicated that they did not 
know their deadline, even though 95 percent asserted (in response to an earlier item) 
that they knew they must apply for permanent status. 

Respondents' awareness of their Phase II deadline (subsequently modified by the 
INS final regtdation) also varied according to the date they filed for temporary resi- 
dence. (See Figure 3.9.) Of the 27 percent who applied for temporary residence in 
May and June 1987, most dted a lale deac me or did not know their deadline. This 
lack of knowledge was proportionately higher than that of persons who filed after 
Jime 1987. In accordance with the INS final regulation, deadlines for Phase II are 
based upon the approval date of the initial application. Consequently, most of those 
who filed for Phase I in May or June 1987 (and were least well-informed aL>out their 
deadline) must apply for Phase II no later than the first months of 1990. This under- 
scores the critically important role of outreach to ensure that applicants who are 
unaware of their deadline are informed in a tin. ly and effective manner in order to 
complete Phase II of the legalization process. 
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Figure 3.9 - P3x-82s' Knowledge of Application for Permanent 
Residence Status Deadline by Filing Date for Temporary Residence* 
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CitizensMp and Legal Status of Family Members 

Item 28 addressed respondents' interest in applying for citizenship. The question 
was phrased as follows: "Permanent residents may apply for citizenship after five 
yeare. Do you intend to apply for citizenship?" Seventy-eight percent of the Pre-82s 
and 81 percent of the SAWs said that they did intend to apply for citizenship; only 
seven percent of the Pre-82s and six percent of the SAWs said they would not apply 
for dtizensliip. (See Figure 3.10 / 

A series of items (36 through 38) asked about the immigration status of family mem- 
bers in .aspondents' households to learn more about their family composition and to 
provide information relevant to their potential use of government programs. 



Figure 3.10 - Intention to Apply for Citizenship 
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Figtare 3,11 - Respondents' Family Members Who Are Citizens 
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Sixty-one percent of the Pre-82s and 39 percent of the SAWs reported having one or 
more fanxily members who were citizens. (See Figure 3.11.) About three-fourths of 
the Fre-82s and approximately two-thirds of the SAWs reported one or more family 
members (not including the respondent) who were temporary residents, and almost 
80 percent of all respondents indicated that none of their fanuly members were per- 
manent residents. (See Figures 3.12 and 3.13 in Appendfac E.) 



Chapter Sxmmiary: Legalization 

Eighty-four percent of the Survey respondents were Pre-82s and 16 percent were 
SAWs. This accurately reflects the mbc of Pre-82s and SAWs that had used educa- 
tional services through J"-o 1989 in SUAG-funded educational programs through- 
out California. The Survey sample, which was drawn exclusively from educational 
programs, contains proportionately fewer SAWs than the um verse of all legalization 
applicants in California (41% of all applicants were SAWs) since SAWs are not 
required to demonstrate English language proficiency. 

Most of the sui-veyed Pre-82s were temporary residents (87%), and a large number of 
the SAWs (58%) had employment authorization cards (I-688A) which indicates that 
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they did not have temporary status. This is consistent with the significant proportion 
of SAW applications not yet adjudicated by the INS. 

Many of the Pre-82s and over half of the SAWs reported filing their applications for 
temporary residence directly with the Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS). 
Of those Pre-82s who reported seeking assistance with this first sten, over a third 
stated that 'lawyers" had helped them. It is possible that some of these 'lawyers'' 
really were notaries or QDE or CBO staff, perceived as lawyers by the applicants. 
Nearly equal numbers of Pre-82s and SAWs (15% and 12% respectively) had 
received help from a CBO or QDE. 

Survey responses indicate a surge of Pre-82 applications early in the program, a 
decrease, and then a group of 'last minute" applications in the last five weeks. SAW 
applications, on the other hand, were filed more slowly in the early months of the 
program, and were received in greater numbers from about June 1988 until the 
November 1988 deadline. Significant numbers of both groups did not know when 
they had filed — at least 18 percent of the Pre-82s and 16 percent of the SAWs. 

Calculation*? based on original filing dates indicate that about 39 percent of the Pre- 
82s should have received their Phase II (permanent resident) applications in the mail 
by the time the Survey was administered; this was very dose to th(? percentage 
which stated they had. Most Pre-82s (80%) who had received them ia the mail or 
obtained them on their own, however, had not yet applied. 

Approximately 80 percent of both groups indicated that they intended to apply for 
citizenship after attaining permanent residence status and satisfying the five-year 
requirement. Sixty-one percent of the Pre-82s and 39 percent of the SAWs reported 
having one or more family members who were citizens. 

Perhaps the most significant information to emerge from this portion of the Survey 
was the extent to which confusion exists among Pre-82s about their filing deadlines 
for Phase IL Persons in this group must take specific, timely additioi\al steps to makv; 
the transition from temporary to permanent residence, and 95 percent stated that 
they were aware of that fact. Yet the Survey reveals that between 43 and 64 percent 
of the respondents did not know theii ^jorrect filing deadlines and suggests that they 
were confused about the timelines in the Phase II application process. Further, those 
who must apply for permanent resident status by early 1990 were loss well-informed 
about their deadlines. To the extent that large numbers of Pre-82s could miss these 
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deadlines or not take necessary actions because of lack of knowledge and misunder- 
standing, the legalization program will have missed an important opportumty to 
bring them into the mainstream of life in this country. Theiefor^:, effective outreach 
is critically impoitant to ensure the success of the legalization program. 
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Introduction 

A variety of Survey questions addressed English language proficiency, educational 
goals, and use of educational programs at the time of the Survey. As part of their 
requirement for applying for permanent legal residence status, Pre-82s must demon- 
strate minimal proficiency in the English language and a basic understanding of U.S. 
history/government, or must enroll in approved courses. SAWs, however, do not 
have an educational requirement but they may enroll in SLIAG-funded courses. As 
of March 1989, over 600,000 newly legalized persons (NLPs) had enrolled in Califor- 
nia's SLIAG-funded educational programs. All respondents were enrolled in educa- 
tional programs at the time of the interviev/s. This Survey did not include newly 
legalized persons who, because of their relatively high English language proficiency, 
did not seek to enroll in SLIAG-fimded courses. 



Method of Collecting Data About English Language Proficiency 

English language proficiency data are based on the IRCA Fre-EiVoUment Appraisal 
which assesses a person's listening and reaaing comprehension in the context of 
adult functional life skills, including dvics and dtizensliip. The appraisal consists of 
a 12-item listening test and a 25-item reading test which were developed for use in 
California's SLIAG-funded English as a Second Language (ESL) programs. The tests 
contain multiple-choice items from Ihe CASAS Item Bank of over 5,000 standardized 
test items. Agencies that participated in the Survey were asked to administer the 
Pre-EnroUment Appraisal to all Survey respondents who had enrolled before Octo- 
ber 1983 when the test became available; thus, some shidents were assessed after 
enroUmeiit. For a more detailed description of the IRCA Pre-EnroUment Appraisal, 
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including descriptions of functional levels of English language proficiency and 
CASAS scale score ranges, see Appendix C. 

As of the Spring of 1989, a number of SLIAG-funded educational programs had not 
fully implemented the Pre-E2u*ollment Appraisal or sent in completed answer sheets 
because, as with any new program, it takes time to become fully operational at the 
local agency level English language profidency data were available for 65 percent of 
the Pre-82s (2,664 respondents) and 63 percent of the SAWs (501 respondents). The 
subsample of Stirvey respondents vdth English language proficiency data, however, 
is representative of the statewide SLIAG-funded provider enrollment with respect to 
geographical area and type of provider. (See Appendix D, Tables D.4 and D.5.) 

Level of English Language Proficienqr 

A score of 215 on the CASi\S scale constitutes a generally acce^ced minimal func- 
donal literacy benchmark, roughly equivalent to a fifth or sixth grade education. It is 
currently used in a number of programs (Job Training Partnership Act [j Tl-A], 
Greater Avenues for Independence [GAIN], rnd others) as one measure of minimal 
literacy needed to succeed in job training programs.^ Eighty-one percent of the Pre- 
82s and 83 percent of the SAWs scored below the minimal functional level of English 
language proficiency (CASAS 215) on both listening and reading tests based on 
statewide Pre-Enrolhnent Appraisal t^t data fiom over 163,0(X) NLPs tested during 
the 1988-89 school year (October 1988 through June 1989) in California's SLIAG- 
funded education programs. (See Appendix E, Tables 4.3 and 4.4.) In the Survey 
sample, 80 percent of the Pre-82s and 73 percent of the SAWs scored below 215. (See 
the lightly shaded area in Table 4.1 and Appendix E, Table 4.5.) Only seven percent 
in each group scored at or above 215 in both reading and listerung. 

The similarity of Pre-82 scores in the two samples (81% in the larger sample and 80% 
in the Survey sample scored below 215) confirms that Survey results can be general- 
ized to the statewide Pre-82 population in educational programs. The difference 
between SAW scores in the two samples (83% below 215 in the larger sample and 
73% in the Survey sample), however, indicates Survey results .or SAWs can be gen- 
eralized to a lesser extent to the statewide SAW population in educational programs. 
It is likely that the Survey sample somewhat overselected SAWs with higher levels 
of English language proficiency because those who scored 215 or more had better 
attendance and were more likdy to be in class and available to be interviewed. 
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PRE-82 COMBINED LISTENING AND READING SCORES (SURVEY DATA) 
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(When a student was absent twice, the interviewer was instructed to select another 
student from a randomly selected "alternate list/' See Tables 4.6 and 4.7 in Appendbc 
E and also Appendix D.) 

An analysis of Pre-82 scores below 200 also confirms that these results can be gener- 
alized to the statewide Pre-82 population in educational programs. The difference 
between Pre^2 scores below 200 (55% in the Survey sample and 61% in the larger 
sample) is not large enough to constitute a practical difference in language profi- 
ciency between the two groups. There is a greater difference between SAW scores 
below 200 (43% in the Survey sample and 61% in the larger sample), which again 
confirms that Siuvey results for SAWs can be generalized to a lesser extent to the 
statewide SAW population enrolled in educational programs. For a comparison with 
combined listening and reading scores from the larger SUAG sample of NLPs, see 
Figures 4.15 and 4.16 m Appendix E. 

The estimated mean score on the Listening Test was 178 for Pre-82s and 183 for 
SAWs. Only 11 percent of the Pre-82s and 15 percent of the SAWs scored at or above 
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Figure 4.1 - Listening Test Scores (Survey Data) 
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215. (See Figure 4.1.) The mean score on the Reading Test was 186 for Pre-82s and 
188 for SAWs. Only 15 percent of the Pre-82s and one-fifth of the SAWs scored at or 
above 215.2 (Sec Figure 4.2.) 

These results indicate that most newly legalized persons enrolled in educational pro- 
grams were below a minimal level ol English language proficiency and would bene- 
fit from extended educational services to improve their ability to successfully 
function in the community, in job training programs, and in the workplace. Their 
scores suggest that they could not follow simple oral directions, read basic warning 
and safety signs, or fill out a simple job application form. (See Appendix C.) These 
skills are critical to their long-term employability. 
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English Language Proficiency By Type of Provider 

ESL classes for legalization were offered by three types of providers: adult schools, 
community colleges, and comuiunity-based organizations (CBOs) or Qualified Des- 
ignated Entities (QDEs), Respondents in community colleges were more likely to 
score over CASAS 215 than were respondents in private non-profit agencies (CBOs/ 
QDts) and adult education programs, (See Figures 43 and 4,4,) (Distributions of test 
scores for Pre-82s and SAWs fox each type of agency appear in Appendfac E, Figures 
4,17-4,19,) 



Figure 43 - Listening Scores and Type of Froviden Pre-82 and SAW 
Combined 
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Figure 4.4 - Reading Scores and Type of Froviden Pre-82 and SAW 
Combined 
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Use of English Outside tlie Home 

The extent to which respondents used English outside their homes was addressed in 
item 13: "How much do you communicate in English when you are at work or out- 
side the home?" The responses were fairly similar for Pre-82s and SAWs. {See Figure 
4.5.) Over half of the Pre-SZs and ahaiost two-thirds of the SAWs reported that they 
spoke very little or no English outside the home. The majority of the respondents 
had scored below CASAS 200 in listening on the IRCA Pre-EnroUment Appraisal, 
placing them at the beginning to low-intermediate levels of English language profi- 
ciency. Among Pre82s, those with higher English language proficiency scores 
reported greater use of English outside the home. (See Figures 4.20 and 4.21 in 
Appendix E.) 



Figure 4,5 - Use of English Outside the Home 
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Sources of Information about the Education Requirement 

Although Pre-82s were the primary target for outreach and information about edu- 
cational requirements for permanent residency status, it was also important for 
SAWs to be aware that they did not have to satisfy this requirement. In items 26 and 
27, respondents were asked how they first found out about the educational require- 
ment in the legalization process. (Interviewers were instructed not to probe so that 
responses would be spontaneous.) 



Native language television and radio were the major sources of information about 
the educational requiiement- (See Table 4.2.) For many respondents, this information 
was conveyed in a number of different ways which is evident in the number of mul- 
tiple responses to this item. Friends, neighbors, and relatives were also dted as 
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Table 42 

MAIN SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT 
EDUCATION REQUIREMENT* 
(In weighted percent) 



Source of Information Pre-82 SAW 



Newspaper (in English) 4 4 

Newspaper (in native language) IS 8 

Radio (in English) 7 2 

Radio (in native language) 27 30 

Television (in Engli^) 14 5 

Televiaon (in native language) 51 36 

Letter, notice, or leaflet 6 4 

Meeting or "word of mouth" 7 11 

Church 6 4 

Other community group 4 3 

School 9 12 

Employer 3 8 

Union 1 1 

Work Associate 5 6 

Relative 12 14 

Friend / Neighbor 23 32 

INS 11 6 

Other 4 4 

♦ Multiple responses (Pre^ N = 8599, SAW N = 1411) resulted in 
percentage totals not equal to 100%. 



PreST: N = 4156 Incomplete data = 24 
^ SAW: N= 790 Incomplete data ^ 6 

CA$AS,1989 

important sources of infonnation by both groups: nearly 23 percent of the Pre-82s 
and nearly 32 percent of the SAWs dted friends or neighbors, and 12 percent and 14 
percent, respectively, mentioned relatives. Further analysis of the data showed that 
about sbc percent of the SAWs Lidicated that a relative was their only soxirce of infor- 
mation. Another source frequently mentioned was meeting or 'Vord-of-mouth" (7% 
by Pre-82s and 11 % by SAWs). 

Eleven percent of the Survey respondents cited the INS as a source of information, 
and about half of those mentioned the INS exclusively. ''School" was mentioned by 
nine percent of the Pre-82s and 12 percent of the SAWs. ''Employer'' was mentioned 
more often by SAWs than by Pre-82s. 
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Reasons for Attending Classes 

The majority of both groups (71% of the Pre-82s and 80% of the SAWs) stated that 
thei/ main reason for attendmg classes was to inaease their English language profi- 
ciency. Only 17 percent of tl\e Pre-82s and 28 percent of the SAWs, however, stated 
that as their only reason for enrollment. They usually gave this reason in combina- 
tion with other reasons. Pre-82s' next most frequently reported reason for enrollment 
was to become legalized (53%) or to obtain a Certificate of Satisfactory Pursuit (23%). 
(See Figures 4.6 and 4.7.) Again, these were reported in combination with other 
reasons. 



Figure 4.6 - Main Reasons for Attending Classes 
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Figure 4*7 • Respondents Wlto Gave Only One Reason for 
Attending Classes 
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"To inCTease work opportunities" was dted by 32 percent of the Pre-82s and 41 per- 
cent of the SAWs as one of the reasons for taking an English course. In each group, 
approximately five percent gave this as their sole reason for studying English- About 
one-fifth stated that they were in class to obtain citizenship, but less than five per- 
cent gave this as the sole reason for attending class. 

Although SAWs are not required to take classes or to demonstrate English language 
proficiency for legalization, 39 percent stated that they were attending in order to 
obtain permanent legal residence stahis and 20 percent said they wanted a certifi- 
cate. Many schools report they have a difficult time denying certificates to SAWs 
because they want some evidence of participation. Therefore, although SAWs gener- 
ally gave more than one reason for attending classes, these findings suggest (hat 
some may have enrolled because they were unaware that they are exempt from the 
educational requirement for legalization. 

In order to get additional information concerning respondents' reasons for attending 
a class, interviewers explained m item 24, 

It is not necessary to take an INS test to become a peimanent resident. For exam- 
ple, people who have attended at least 40 hours of class in English, history or 
government do not have to take a test for permanent residence. Also people 
who qualified because they worked in agriculture do not have to take a test or 
go to school. Would you stay in this ciass if you did not need to to be in it to 
meet the INS requirements? 

Ninety-five percent of tiie Pre-82s and 97 percent of the SAWs answered that they 
would take all or part of the class even if it were not required. Although these 
responses may have been biased in cases of a teacher-student relationship between 
the interviewers and the interviewees, the response indicates tiiat this population 
views education as an important road to successful adjustment. 

Types of Classes Taken 

In response to item 14, ir -st respondents indicated they had not taken any classes in 
the United States before. (See Figui 4.8.) Fifty-seven percent of the Pre-82s and 67 
percent of the SAWs indicated that they were first-time users of educational services 
in [he United States. This information is consistent with the increase in enrollments 
reported by many schools offering legalization classy. 
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Figure 4*8 - Previous Classes Taken in United States* 
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Figure 4.9 - Passes Taken in Spring 1989' 
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Approximately one-third of the Pre-82s and one-fourth of the SAWs reported that 
they had taken ''ESU' or "ESL with Citizenship'' dasses before. C'ESL with Citizen- 
ship'' was included in this category since legalization classes for Pre-82s must 
address U.S. history and government to prepare students for Phase II, permanent 
legal residence.) Those whu had taken ESL classes before had a higher level of Eng- 
lish language proficiency than those who had never taken classes. (See Tables 4.8 
and 4.9 in Appendbc E.) 

Less than five percent had taken U.S. history, government, or citizenship dasses 
before, and less than ten percent had taken Basic Skills/Basic Education (ABE) 
dasses. Even fewer reported taking other dasses induding high school dasses, job 
training, and preparation to take the General Educational Development (GED) test 
for high school completion. 
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a related item (18), intervicvveio asked, 'Yvliat type of classes are you enroiied in 
now?" The enrollment distributions, which include multiple responses, were similar 
for Pre-82s and SAWs. (See Figtu-e 4.9.) Nearly all students (about 84%) were 
enrolled in -n ESL course at the time of the interview. Others were enrolled in a 
variety of combinations of Otizenship (Civics), Adult Basic Education (ABE), and 
other ./pes of adult education classes. Additional detail appears in Figure 4.22 in 
Appendix E.3 



Duration and Intensity of Enrollment 

The pattern of enrollment in legalization classes is similar for Pre-82s and SAWs. 
(See Figure 4.10.) Almost one-third of the applicants reported enrolling in September 
198S or earlier. Fewer enrolled in October, November, and December 1988. Enroll- 
ments increased again in January 1989. This is a typical pattern of enrollment for 
adult education classes. 



Respondents were asked four questions about their length of time in school and 
attendance patterns. These items were designed to determine the total amount of 
time in school witiiin the several different schedules available, mduding open 
entry/ open exit and fixed semesters. The number of weeks reported should not nec- 
essarily be interpreted as continuous weeks of attendance: in most cases, school holi- 
days, breaks, and some other types of absences occurred. Additionally, Survey 
findings are limited to students who were enrolled when the Survey was conducted. 
They do not reflect former or subsequent students who may have had different pat- 
terns of attendance. 



Figure 4.10 - Date of Enrollment 
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Figure 4.11 - Months of School in Fast Year 
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Length of time in courses was similar for Pre-82s and SAWs. About one-half (51%) of 
the Pre-825 and 42 percent of the SAWs reported studying for one or two months. 
(See Figure 4.11 and Appendix E, Table 4,10.) Fewer reported three, four, or five 
months in school. About one-fifth of the Survey sample had been enrolled five 
months or more. Many students can complete the minimum 40 houis of instruction 
required for a Certificate of Satisfactory Pursuit in two to three months, and the 
deaease in attendance after two months may reflect tiiis fact. 



A comparison of the main reasons given for attending and the number of months 
attended shows Pre-82 respondents who gave veasons for attending which related io 
the legalization requirement (legalization, certificate and citizenship) had minimum 
attendance, whereas those who expressed reasons such as inaeasing language profi- 
ciency and creating work opportunities more often stayed longer in programs. (See 
Tables 4.11 and 4.12 in Appendix E.) 

Approximately 40 percent of the Survey sample answered that they did not attend 
regularly (41% of the Pre-82s sud 39% of the SAWs). Although the Spanish word 
''regularmente" (used in the Survey item) does not have the same connotation as the 
English word ''regularly/' it is nonetheless of interest that such a large percentage 
would indicate that their attendance was irregular. These data are borne out by the 
experience of Survey mterviewers who often found that respondents were not in 
class when tiey conducted interviews. These findings are consistent with similar 
studies which report irregular attendance in adult education classes and confirm 
that students' work and family matters can present obstacles to attendance.^ 
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Figure 4.12 - Attendance of 40 Fours or More, or Less than 40 
Hoxirs* 



PRE-82 



SAW 





* These percentages incorporatrf an irregular attendance factor baso^ on 
responses to item 16 for 41 percent of the Rre^ and 39 percent of Uie SAWs. 
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Figure 4.13 - Qass Attendance After 100 Hours 




Incomplsie 
diu- lU 



• Source CASAS Fmd Report 1988-1989 CASAS, im 

Total hours of attendance were calculated through a cross-tabulation of reported 
hours per week and number of weeks respondents reported being in class. For the 
purposes of this shidy, irregular attendance is defined as being in class two-thirds of 
the tune or less. Therefore, after correcting for irregular attendance, over half of the 
Pre-82s and SAWs (55% and 62% respectively) arc estimated to have attended more 
than 40 hours of class by the time of the interviews. (See Figure 4.12 and Appendix E 
for additional explanation.) 



Statewide data on adult shidents' attendance indicate that during the 1988-89 school 
year, 59 percent who were enrolled in October were still attending after 100 hours of 
instrucuon.5 The legalization population in the Survey sample had a higher attrition 
rate: only 29 percent of the Pre-8Zs and 41 percent of the SAWs were still in class 
after 100 hours of instruction. (See Figure 4.13.) Variables related to whether individ- 
uals continued their enrollment could be the subject of future analysis. 
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It appears that the majority of surveyed legalization applicants participated in inten- 
sive Study of the English language for short periods of time, a finding supported by 
other studies that addressed attendance patterns of the adult ESL population.^ In 
response to item 19, 40 percent of the Pre-82s and 45 percent of the SAWs reported 
atteiAding class four days a week and, in response to item 20, a large number (28% of 
the l 'Te-82s and 33% of the SAWs) said they were in class 12 to 14 hours a week, usu- 
ally about three hours per day. (See Figures 4.23 and 4.24 in Appendix E.) 



Receipt of Certificates and Future Utilization of Educational Services 

In item 23, respondents were asked whether they had received from their school a 
certificate or letter to give to the INS indicating compleHon of 40 hours of instruc- 
tion. Althou-^h over half of the Pre-82s in the Survey sample may have been eligible 
for certificates, only about one-filth reported that they had received one. (See Figure 
4.25 in Appendbc E.) Accounting for irregular attendance, of the Pre-82s who had 
completed 40 hours or more, only about 40 percent had received certificates. It may 
be that fewer people received certificates than were eligible because educational 
agencies sometimes had difficulty distributing these forms in a timely manner. This 
delay in issuing certificates may have had an effect on eru-oUments at the time cf the 
Survey: some respondents may have stayed longer in class in order to collect their 
certificates. This could be examined in future studies of this population. 

Respondents' intent to make future- use of educational services was assessed by ask- 
ing, "Do you think you will attend one or more additional classes after this class is 
completed?" Virtually all (95%) or the total Survey population said tk^t they would 
or would probably take more classes, even though many were eru-oUed for reasons 
related to legalization and were not required to pursue further study. 

In general, sur/ey data indicate respondents' strong expression of desire to continue 
participating in educational p. ograms, participation of SAWs even though they do 
not have the legal requirement to demonstrate English language proficiency, and a 
pattern of enrollment in intensive classes for short periods of time. However, these 
reports may be discounted to some extent becaiise interviewee might have tended 
to give responses which would please tneir interviewers. Also, enrollment data from 
the fall of 1989 indicate a deaease in the numbers of NLPs enrolled in classes in Los 
Angeles and elsewhere. 
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Childcare 

Item 96 asked how respondents managed childcare when they were at school. Sixty- 
seven percent of both grou'^s arranged for childcare within the family through a 
spouse, a parent, an adult relative, or an older child. (See Figure 4.14.) Friends, 
neighbois, and babysitters were also commonly called upon, while childcare centers 
were ahnost never used. Many respondents who gave ''Other" responses said that 
they took their children with them to school As reported in Chapter 2, over half of 
the Pre-82s (58%) and 6u percent of the SAWs who had children had at least one 
child under six years old. It should be noted that respondents might have had differ- 
ent childcare needs and arrangements for other times of the day. 



Figure 4>14- Type of Childcare While at Schoor 
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* Only responses from those who reported having at least one child were included. 
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C2iapter Summary: Education and English Languap^^ Proficiency 

This chapter addresses the English language profidency and education of Pre-82s 
and SAWs in four major areas: level of English language proficiency; reasons for par- 
ticipation in educational programs; duration and intensity of study; and interest in 
future education. 

Pre-Enrollment Appraisal scores for the Survey sample demonstrated that most 
newly legalized persons enrolled in English as a Second Languge (ESL) classes have 
minimal English langxiage proficiency: 80 percent of the Pre-82 and 73 percent of the 
SAW Survey respondents scored below the minimal functional level for participat- 
ing in regular education and job training programs (below CASAS 215 which is 
roughly equivalent to a fifth or sixth grade reading level in the United States). 

The English language proficiency le^e! of Pre-82s in the Survey sample was similar 
to the statewide Pre-82 population enrolled in SLIAG-funded educational programs, 
but scores for SAWs were higher in the Survey sample than in the larger enrolled 
population. This may be due in part to the overrepresentation of higher scoring 
SAWs with low rates of absenteeism in the Survey sample. Consequently, Survey 
results for SAWs can be generalized to a lesser extent to the statewide population 
enrolled in educational programs. 

There were notable differences in the English language profidency of students by 
category of service provider. Respondents who attended commuruty colleges had 
higher English language proficiency test scores, while the scores of those attending 
CBOs, QDEs, and adult schools were lower. 

The main source of information about educational program requirements was native 
language media, indudinr television, radio, and newspapers. Friends, neighbors, 
relatives, and "word-of- mouth" were also frequentiy mentioned. 

The reason most often dted for attending classes was to increase general English lan- 
guage profidency; this was mentioned by over 70 percent of the respondents, but 
often in combination with other reasons. Among Pre-82s the next most frequently 
mentioned reason (53 percent) was related to the legalization requirement. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the Pre-82s and 41 percent of tiie SAWs said they were studying 
to increase work opportunities, and about one- fifth said their schc\ ^ing was to help 
them obtain dtizenship. 
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Thirty-nine percent of the SAWs interviewed mentioned the legalization require- 
ment as a reason for bemg in school. These respondents did not appear to know that 
they are exempt from the English language proficiency requirement. This may indi- 
cate that when the Survey was conducted, there had not yet been adequate outreach 
activities to inform newly legalized persons of their rights and responsibilities under 
IRCA. 

Over half of the respondents were first-time users of educational services in the 
United States, and almost all said they would attend even if the course were not 
required. 

The Survey revealed that almost half of the Pre-82s and SAWs attended for two to 
three months, with about one-fifth ekoting to attend for more than five months. 
Fo-^y percent of the respondents reported that they did not attend regularly, thus 
reducing the total amount of time that they were achialiy in class. 

Taking irregular attendance into account, over half of the Pre-82s and SAWs are esti- 
mated to have attended at least 40 hours of class by the time of the interviews. Only 
about 40 percent of these Pre-82s had received from their school a certificate or letter 
attesting to their completion of 40 hours of instruction. In the general pcpulation in 
California, 59 percent of adults in adult education stayed in class more than 100 
hours. In conhast, approximately 29 percent of the Pre-82s and 41 percent of the 
SAWs stayed in class more than 100 hours during this period. 

Most respondents were enrolled two or four days per week, usually about three 
hours per day, and about half were studying for more than nine hours per week. 
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Endnotes 



1. Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System (CAS AS), Final Report, 
1988-89 (San Diego, California: CASAS, 1989). 

2. The estimated mean score was derived from a combination of actual test scores 
for those who were able to take the test as well as inferred scores of 160 for 
those who were at such a low level of English language proficiency that 

they could not attempt the test. The estimated mean score was used in 
order to provide more accurate information about the entire sample. 
Actual mean scores were derived from only those who were able to take 
the test. The actual mean score on the Listening Test was 200 for both 
Pre-82s and SAWs with a standard deviation of 8 for both groups. The 
actual mean score on the Reading Test was 203 for Pre-82s with a standard 
deviation of 14 and 2U5 for SAWs with a standard deviation of 15. 
Standard deviations for the estimated mean scores for both Pre-82s and 
SAWs were 4 for the Listening Test and 8 for the Reading Test. 

3. About six percent of all respondents stated that they were taking orUy ABE 
classes, while the rest were taking ABE with ESL or other classes. It is possible 
that those who mentioned ABE did not understand its true definition as a type 
of educational program that is distinct from ESL. 

4. CBAE Staff Development Project, San Francisco State University Foundation 
and Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System (CASAS), CBAE 
Evaluation Study Report. Investing in Change: Competency-Based Education in 
California (San Diego, California: CASAS, 1987). 

5. Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System (CASAS), Final Report, 
1988-89 (San Diego, California: CASAS, 1989). 

6. CBAE Staff Development Project, San Francisco State University Foundation 
and Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System (CASAS), CBAE 
Evaluation Study Report. Investing in Change: Competency-Based Education in 
California (San Diego, California: CASAS, 1987). 
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Employment 



Introduction 



This chapter discusses aaswers to a variety of Survey questions related to employ- 
ment including respondents' employment status, job search activities, ability to 
work, and occupations before and after coming to the United States. Additional 
questions are related to employment trends among agricultural workers, as well as 
primary and secondary jobs for all respondents. The aim of this section of the Survey 
was to determine current employment patterns and to provide information which 
might be used to predict employment trends for this population. 

Employment Status, Unemployment, and Job Search 

Almost all of the Pre-82s and SAWs interviewed (94% and 97% respectively) stated 
that they had worked in the United States at some time. 

When asked what they were doing most of the month before the interview, 70 per- 
cent of the Pre-82s and 75 percent of the SAWs reported full-time work. (See Figure 
5.1.) Less than ten percent reported part-time work. Very few of those rnterviewed 
indicated being unable to work in the month before their interview — only two per- 
cent of the Pre-82s and three percent of the SAWs. The most conunon reasons were 
long-term or temporary illness. 

C5ver 20 percent of the respondents indicated that they were involved in more thaP 
one activity for mo5^ of the previous month. Although 21 percent of the Pre-82sand 
25 percent of the : Ws said that they had gone to school, almost all of these had 
combined school with another activity. All respondents were enrolled in school at 
the time of the Survey and at least half had been in class for more than one month. 
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' Multiple responses (Pre^ N - 5132, SAW N = 989) resulted In 
percentage totals not equal to 100%. 
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but it is likely that they either neglected to mention going to school or considered it 
unnecessary to report. More Pre-82s than SAWs reported "staying at home" during 
the month before the intemew (15% vs. 5%). Of the Pre-82s who reported staying at 
home, 27 percent also reported that they had never worked in the United States. 

Three items (88-90) asked respondents who were working how many hours per 
week they worked at primary and secondary jobs. Almost all of both groups (about 
85%) worked 40 or more hours at their primary job including about one-eighth who 
worked 50 or more hours a week at their primary job. (See Figure 5.2.) 



Figure 52 - Hours per Week at Primary Job'' 
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Figure 53 - Fre-82 Hours per Week at Secondary Job* 




Weighted 
N=200 



• Includes only respondents who reported having » secondary job. 



Only seven percent of the Pre-82s reported having secondary jobs. About three- 
quarte::s of these P"e-82s worked less than 20 hours a week at the^r secondary job. 
(See Figure 5.3.) Over haJi of those who worked at two jobs worked 50 hours or 
more a week; for over a third of those with two jobs, the two jobs combined totaled 
40-49 hours per week. (See Table 5.4 in Appendix E.) 

According to the household survey of the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the unemployment rate for California Hispanics in February and 
March 1989 was seven and one-tenth percent. Four percent of the Pre-82 and seven 
percent of the SAW Siu^ey respondents reported that they had been looking for 
work most of the month before the interviews. However, the category "looking for 
work" may not be strictly comparable to "unemployed" because some labor force 
participants may not have mentioned that they were looking for work, and may 
h^ve only said that they were "staying at home" or "unable to work." 

Survey respondents who v/ere usually looking for work were asked (in item 80) 
what they did to look for work. Most said they went directly to an employer or 
asked friends or relatives, and about one-fifth went to employment agencies. (See 
Figure 5.4.) 

Ten percent of all Pre-82 and SAW respondents reportedly used job preparation ser- 
vices such as job training, job placement assistance, or information on how to get a 
job. Two-thirds of these said they received their job prepaiation service less than six 
months before their participation in this Survey. 
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Figure 5*4 - Strategies for Looking for Work* 
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Industry and Occupation in the United States 

Major categories adapted from the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics were 
used for item 84: "What kind of business or industry have you usually worked for 
during the past 12 months? What do they make or do?" 

The most commonly dted industrial catego:ies were manufacturing, services, agri- 
cultiu-e, and construction. Thiily-two percent of all Pre-82s indicated that they had 
worked in manufacturing and 30 percent in services, followed by agriculture (9%) 
trade (8%), and construction (7%). Of the SAW respondents, only 33 percent 
reported work in agriculture, followed by services (28%), manufacturing (20%), and 
construction (11%). (See Figure 5.5.) Within the ^mple of SAWs, females were more 
likely than males to work in service industries and less likely to work in agriculture 
or construction^ (See Table 5.5 in Appendix E.) 

A related item (83) about occupation, adapted with minor changes from the U. 3. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics' major occupational groups, elicited very similar informa- 
tion. (See Figure 5.6.) A comparison of occupational data from the Survey with INS 
data indicates that the occupations of Pre'82s in the Survey sample were fairly si.ni- 
lar to those of all adult Pre-82 applicants in California. (See Table 5.1.) Because cate- 
gories were not identical, further analyses were not possible, luc INS has not 
reported occupational data for SAWs. 
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Figure S3 - Usual Business or Industry During the Year Before the 
Survey 
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);igure 5.6 - Usual Occupations During the Year Before the Survey 
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Table 5.1 

OCCUPATIONS OF PRE-«2S: 
COMPARISON OF INS AND SURVEY DATA 
(In weighted percent) 



INS» 




SURVEY** 




Professional specialty and technical 


5 


Professional, technical, and managerial 


4 


Sales and administrative support 


8 


Clerical 


4 


Precision production craft and repair, 
operators, fabricators, and laborers 


41 


Processing; operating, repair, 
and assembly; structural work 


44 


Farming, forestry, and fishing 


5 


Agricultural, farming, fishing 


9 


Service occupations 


21 


Service occupations 


26 


Other occupations 


2Q 


Other occupations*** 


73 


Total 


100 


Total 


100 



♦ INS, Fiscal year 1988 (N = 626^53) Survey: N« 3960 Incomplete data =» 220 

•* Usual occupations during the 12 months before the Survey. 

**♦ Includes respondents wh: reported iaking care of their own homes and those who reported not working, 
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Occupations Before Coming to the United States 

In item 75, respondents were asked about tbeir occupation before coming to the 
United States. Agriculture was most frequently mentioned by both Pre-8Zs (24%) 
and SAWs (28%). (See Figure 5.7.) Sixteen percent of the Pre-82s and 13 percent of 
the SAWs said they had not worked before coming to this country, and another 15 
percent of the Pre-82s said their occupation had been taking care of their own home 
and family. 

Both groups were more likely to have service, operating, assembly, or repair jobs in 
the United States than in their native country. Pre-82s were less likely to have contin- 
ued in agricultural work. It is interesting to note that li percent of the SAWs 
reported working in professional occupations before coming to the United States, 
and three percent after coming to the United States. Fewer Pre-82s reported profes- 
sional work in their native country (7%), and four percent reported professional 
work in the United States. 
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Figure 5.7 - Usual Occupations defore Entry to the United States 
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Agrioiltural Work Stattis of SAWs 



As menaoned earlier, about one-third of all SAWs reported usually working in agri- 
culture in the 12 months before the interview. Figure 5.8 shows the usual occupation 
of the SAWs who were not xvorking in agriculture during the year before the inter- 
view but had worked in agriculture in the 13-24 months before the interview. SAWs 
who were no longer v'orking in agriculture reported working in service industries 
(47%), m manufacturiiL^ 



Figure 5.8 - Usual Industries of SAWs Who 
Left Agriculture* 
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Figxire 5.9 - Migsration of Agricultural Vfou .rs in the Two Years 
Before the Survey* 
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the two j/ears prior to the interviews were askcxi, ''Have you lef*- the area where you 
live in order to work in agriculture in another county or state in the last two years?'' 
More SAWs (29%) than Pre-82s (10%) replied that they had migrated to do agricultu- 
ral work, including migration to other counties and states, altnough over two-thirds 
of the SAWs indicated that they had not migrated for purposes of working in agri- 
culture. (See Figiue 5.9.) 

Responses to the question, "Do you plan to look for rejnikr employment outside of 
agriculture? (If yes, "How are you planning to do this?") reveal that one-third of the 
SAWs who usually worked in agriculture in the preceding 12 months did not intend 
to look for ^ork outside agriculture (See Figure 5.10.) Similarly, results of a recent 
study of SAW and Pre'82 applicants who worked in agriculture in northern Califor- 
nia indicated that 40 percent "were not interested in leaving farmwork."^ 



Figure 5.10 - Flan to Look for Employment Outside Agriculture'' 
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In contrast to these findings, preliminary results from thjee California fa rm wor leer 
profiles show that most farmworkers intend to continue in farmwork. One of these 
profiles, based on a Fresno survey including mainly SAWs, found that nearly 90 per- 
cent responded "yes" when asked if they wish to continue farmwork 2 

Due to the design of the Survey of NLPs, SAWs in Los Angeles County were over- 
represenled; as a restdt, SAWs in this sample may be less likely than a more rural 
sample to remain in agricultural work. Additionally, SAWs intending to leave agii- 
cultural work may be more likely to participate in ESL classes and, therefore, to have 
been selected in this Survey. 

Proportionately more P:re-82s than SAWs who indicated they were usually working 
in agriculture were planning to remam in that occupation. (The job search strategies 
of some of the r^pondents who were looking for work outside agriculture are pre- 
sented in Appendbc E, Table 5.6.) 

Income 

Items 91 through 95 gathered detailed information about respondents' income 
including individual mcome, the total income of all family members living in the 
liousehold, and the number of weeks a year usiaaily worked. 

Interviewers asked, "How much is the usual 'take-home' pay (after deducHons) from 
your job(s) each week when you are working?" (The question was asked in terms of 
"take-home" pay because it was thought that the amouut of the actual payment 
would be easier to remember.) The individual incomes of Pre-82s and SAWs were 
similar. (See Table 5.2.) The median individual take-home pay was between $200 
and $219 per week for both Pre-82s and SAWs. 

The distribution of family take-hom.e income for Pre-82s and SAWs was predictably 
lugher than that of individual income. (See Table 5.3.) The median family take-home 
pay was between $400 and $449 for Pre-82s and between $350 and $399 for SAWs. 
Over two-thirds of both groups reported family income in addition to their own. 
(See Table 5.7 in Appendix E.) 

In response to the question, "About how many weeks or hew much time of the year 
do you usually work?" the majority of both groups (69% of the Pre-82s and 59% of 
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INDIVIDUAL WEEKLY TAKE-HOME INCOME 
On weighted percent) 



Weekly take-home income Pre-82 SAW 



<$100 


6 


4 


$100-139 


9 


7 


C140-179 


18 


28 


$180-219 


21 


26 


$220 - 259 


18 


15 


$260-299 


6 


5 


$300 - 3^ 


13 


7 


$400 - 499 


5 


3 


$500 - 599 


2 


4 


$600+ 


2 


1 


Total 


100 


100 



Pre^ Na348$ Refused to answer =^ 98 Incomplete data = 593 
SAW: N = 72 Refused to answer = 15 Incomplete data = 59 
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Table 5.3 

FAMILY WEEKLY TAKE-HOME INCOME 
(In weighted percent) 



Weekly take-home income Pre-82 SAW 



<$100 


1 


<1 


$100 199 


7 


14 


$200 - 299 


20 


19 


$300 - 399 


19 


20 


$400 - 499 


19 


10 


$500 - 599 


12 


14 


$600 - 699 


8 


4 


$700+ 




-Ifi. 


Total 


100 


100 


N»2695 


R^iiised to answer = 496 Incomplete data 


= 989 


SAW: N= 512 


Refused to answer = 135 Incomplete data 


= 149 
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Figure S.ii - Number of Weeks per Year Respondents Usually Worked^ 




S PRE>82 
□ SAW 



• Includes only respondenis who were working. 



PRE-82: 
Weighted 
N = 3275 

SAW: 

Wdghled 

Na698 



the SAWs) reported working 50 weeks or more each year. This information from 
SAW respondents may reflect the fact that two-thirds no longer worked in agricul- 
ture, and that due to the weighting of the sample, nearly half were living in Los 
Angeles County. Only about one-sixth of the SAWs reported working less than 40 
weeks in the preceding 12 months. (See Figure 5.1 L) Ttds, and the presence of multi- 
ple earners in many family units, suggest that seasonal unemployment may not 
affect SAW respondents' family income as much as might have been supposed 

There may be little basis to generalize from the income reported by SAW Survey 
respondents to the universe of statewide SAWs. However, it would be informative 
to analyze SAW r^pondents' income (and other characteristics) by geographic area 
and whether they were still working in agriculture. 
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Chapter Summary: Employment 

The Survey addressed both the past and recent employment status of respondents 
indudmg their occupations, earnings, primary and secondary jobs, number of hours 
worked per week, and ability to work. 

Nearly all respondents reported tliat they had worked in the United States at some 
time. During the month prior to the Survey, about 85 percent of all working Pre-82 
and SAW respondents worked at least 40 hours per week in one or more jobs. Others 
stayed at home, attended school, were imable to work, were looking for work or 
some combination thereof. Very few (2% of the Pre-82s and 3% of the SAWs) 
reported tb^t they were unable to work; their main reasons were long-term or tem- 
porary illness. 

Four percent of the Pre-82s and seven percent of the SAWs reported that they were 
looking for work. The two most commonly reported ways of looking for work were 
going du-ectly to an employer and asking friends or relative. Ten percent of all 
respondents had ever requested or received job preparation services such as job 
training, job placement assistance, or information on how to get a job. 

Before coming to the United States, both Pre-82s and SAWs most commonly worked 
in agricultiire. The most commonly dted industries in the year before the Survey 
were manufacturing, services, agriculture, and construction. Thirty-two percent of 
the Pre-82s indicated that chey had worked in manufacturing and 30 percent in ser- 
vices, followed by agriculture (9%), trade (8%), and cjr^iruction (7%). Tne occupa- 
tions of Pre-82s in this Sun^ey v/ere very similar to the occupations of Pre-82s in 
CaUfomia reported by the INS, Of the SAW respondents, only 33 percent reported 
work in agriculture, followed by semces (28%), manufacturing (20%), and 
construction ri%). 

Sb<ty percent of the SAWs who usually worked ia agriculture within 12 months 
before their interview reported that they planned to seek employment outside of 
agriculture. Only one-third of the SAWs who usually worked in agriculture in the 
preceding 12 moi-^ths were plapjung to remain in agriculture and eight percent were 
imsure of their plans. In contrast, proportionately more Pre-82s than SAWs who 
were working in agricultme were planning to remain in that occupation. 
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Information about weekly "take-home" pay for individuaJs and for all fami,'/ mem- 
bers living in the same household was collected. The median family weekly take- 
home pay was between $400 and $449 for Pre-82s and between $350 and $399 for 
SAWs. Approxjnately two-thirds of both groups reported family income in addition 
to their own. The majority of both groups (69% of the Pre-82 and 59% of the SAW 
respondents) reported working 50 weeks or more each year. 



Endnotes 

1 . Edward Kissam and Jo Ann Intili, legalized Farmworkers and Their Families: 
Program and Policy Implications. (Santa Rosa, California: The California Human 
Devdopment Corporation, 1989). 

2. Briefing by Jeanne Bamett, Chief of Labor Market Information Division. 
Saaamento, California: Employment Development Department, October 1989. 
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Introduction 

This chapter discusses nspondents' present health condition, health practices, health 
risks, patterns of utilL'tatioi; of nied:«:al service:*, and methods of payment for health 
services. A number of resources were consulted in the preparation of thfo report to 
compare the Siirvey sample with the general population. These include the March 
1987 California Health and Welfare Agency/Department of Health Services report 
entitled "Comparisons Between the Health Status of Males and Females in Califor- 
nia," and the draft May 1989 "Behavioral Risk Factas Survey," also from the Califor- 
nia Department of Health Services. 

Current Health Condition 

Respondents' gene-al health was assessed by self-report as v/ell as by questions 
about the incidence of major health problems and about three specific health prob- 
lems (diabetes, high blood pressure, and high blood cholesterol). The first question 
relating tc health (item 39), "Would you say your health in general is excellent, good, 
fair or poor?" has been used in other studies and has been found to correlate highly 
with actual health conditions on other surveys such as the Alameda Cohort Study. ^ 

One-third of the Pre-82s ij.uicated that they were in excellent health, 55 percent in 
good health, 11 percent in fair health, and one percent in poor health. In general, 88 
percent of the Pre-82s considered themselves to be in good or excellent health, and 
only about 12 percent considered their health to be just fair or poor. (See Figure 6.1.) 
There were no significant differences between Pre-82s and SAWs with respect to the 
health self-rating. Ninety percent of the SAWs reported their general health to be 
excellent or good. Survey findings based oi gender (see Table 6.1) indicate that 
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Figure 6.1 - Self-Report of Health Status 
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newly Iq^alized persons are healthier than a comparable sample of Hispanic Califor- 
mans, age 25 to 34, surveyed in the years 1984 through 1988. In response to the same 
item, only 78 percent of males and 78 percent of females in the latter survey reported 
excellent or good health,^ 

Table 6.1 

SELF-REPORT OF "EXCELLEr>rr' OR 
"GOOD" GENERAL HEALTH BY GENDER 
(In weighted percent) 

Pre-82 SAW 

Male 89 91 

Female 87 87 

Pre-82: Male N = 1983 Female N=: 2064 
SAW: MaleN= 582 FentaleN= 197 

CAPAS,198S 

The question, "Have you had any major health problems (not including pregnancy) 
within the last two years?" (item 43) also addressed the issue of respondents' general 
health condition. Responses indicated that only eight percent of the Pre-82s and six 
percent of the SAWs had experienced major health problems within this period. 
These percentages are somewhat lower than those derived from the self-rating (item 
39) in which about 12 percent of the Pre-82s and ten percent of the SAWs rated their 
health as fair or poor. About 18 percent of the Pre-82s who reported being in fair or 
poor health also reponed major health problems; conversely, the incidence of major 
health problems for those who reported excellent or good health was relatively low 
(6%). (See Figure 6.2.) 
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ripixQ 6.2 - Seif-Keport of Health Stahis by Major Health 
Problem in Last Two Years: PTe-82 
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Weighted N = 473 
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More significantly, the reported incidence of newly legalized persons' major health 
problems is apparenUy lower than that of chronic ilbijss in the adult population of 
California. In a 1983 survey, 29 percent of aU adult males and 35 percent of all 
females reported one or more chronic illnesses.3 The 1983 survey did not report age- 
specific rates of chronic iUness. Although newly legalized persons are typically 
younger th?Ji the general adult population of California, and therefore less prone to 
experience age-related chronic disease, it appears that this difference does not suffi- 
ciently explain the relatively low incidence of chronic disease m the legalization 
population. 

In item 44, respondents were askeJ if they had ever been told by a doctor or other 
health professional that they had diabetes (or sugar diabetes), high blood pressure or 
high blood cholesterol, three conditions cited in other studies as prevalent among 
Hispanics."* 

Three percent of the Pre-82s and two percent of the SAWs s?id they had been told 
that they h^d diabetes. (See Figure 6.3.) This is comparable to rates of three percent 
and one percent for California's Hispanic males and females respectively, age 25 to 
34.5 pre.82s who reported having been told they had diabetes were also more likely 
than the Pre-82 sample as a whole to have reported major health problems in the 
past two years. (See Appendbc E, Table 6.2.) 

Five percent of the Pre-82s said they had been tcld they l^ad high blood pressure, 
while among SAWs the incidence was three percent. These percentages of hyperten- 
sion are significantly lower than comparable rates of 11 percent and 12 percent for 
CalL^omia's Hispanic males and females respectively, age 25 to 34.6 
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Figfire 63 - Inddence of Ever Having Had Any of Three 
Selected Health Problems'^ 
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* Multiple respostses resulted in percentage totals iu>t equal to 100%. 




Four percent of the Fre82s and only one percent of the SAWs Itad ever been told 
they had high blood choIr'JteroL This is comparable to rates of thr ee percent and one 
percent for Califomia's Hispanic males and females respectively, age 25 to 34. Tne 
adtial cinrent incidence may be underestimated since health professionals have 
recently tended to adopt definitions based on lower ievels of* blood cholesterol.'^ 
However, since respondents were asked, "Have you ever had...," some might have 
answered "yes," indicating that they formerly had, but no longer have, a specified 
condition. 

E tent of Unproductive Days Due to Illness and Injury 

Items 45 through 48 in the burvey assessed the incidence of unproductive days due 
to illness and injury. Item 45 asked, "Within the last 12 months, were you ever so 
sick or injured that you had to miss regular daily activities like work or school for 
three days in a row or longer (not including for pregnancy)?" Item 46 gathered more 
specific information: "During the last 12 months, how many days in all were you 
tmable to do your regular activities (not incluaing for pregnancy)?" 

Approximately 80 percent of all respondents said that they had r ot had any unpro- 
ductive days in the last year, while only about eight percent said they had been una- 
ble to perform regular activities for more than five days, (See Figure 6.4,) Responses 
to items 45 and 46 were similar- Responses to item 45 and detailed responses to item 
46 appear in Appendix E, Figure 6.21 and Table 6.3. 
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According to the 1983 California DHS H>'pertension Survey, the average number of 
"restricted days" per year for Califomians age 25 to 34 was 16 and 21 for males and 
females respectively, including six and ten "bed days" for males and females respec- 
tively .8 These findings indicate that both Pre-82s and SAWs in Ihe Survey appear to 
have had fewer restricted or bed days than the general population in California. 
Though newly legalized respondents may have under-reported their unproductive 
days, it may also be true that workers cannot affonl to take time off for a number of 
reasons: low hourly wages, lack of sicK leave, competitive working conditions, and 
employment in industries with seasonal emplojonent. Also- many newly legalized 
persons may be apprehensive about taking sick days off from work. 

Item 48 asked, "Have you ever been so seriously injured on the job in the United 
States that you had to go to a hospital or clinic for medical treatment?" Seventeen 
percent of the Pre-82s responded that they had been ^erio'jsly injured on the job and 
had required medical treatment. The reported incidence among SAWs was 12 per- 
cent. (See Figure 6.5.) Additicna. information about serious injuries on the job in 
.selected occupations appears in Appendbc E, Figures 6.22 and 6.23. 
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Figure 6.5 - Serious Injiiries on the job in the United States 
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Preventive Health Practices and Risk Factors 

Interviewers asked a series of questions about diet, alcohol consumption, smoking 
habits, exercise, emotional support, and relative body weight, all generally acknowl- 
edged as important health factors. 

The. National Research Council's Committee on Diet and Health considers high fat 
intake to be a potential cause of poor health and high consumj^rion of fruits and veg- 
etables to be beneficial for good health. Item 61 asked about three dietary health 
indicators: consumption of fried foods, of fruit, and of vegetables. Although most 
respondents reported that they had eaten fried food the previous day, most also 
indicated consumption of fruits and vegetables. (See Figure 6.6.) 



Figiure 6.6 - Dietary Health Indicators'^ 
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* Multiple re^xinses resulted in percentage totals not equal to 100%. 
Represents percentage who ate at least one serving the previous day. 

Fried foods; PrenSZ N « 4157, Refused to answer « 30 SAW N « 804, Refused to inawcr » 3 
Fruit: Pr©^N»4112,RefuB«dtoin8wer« 6 SAW N « 793, Refused to inawer « 3 

VegctAbles: P/©^ N = 4088, Refused to and\v«r « 7 SAW N » 782, Refused to answer = 0 
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Tiie 1989 California Beiiaviorai Risk Factors Survey txamined smoking behavior and 
found that 25 percent of Califonua's Hispanic males age 25 to 34 currently smoke, 
and 16 percent of Hispanic females age 25 to 34 currently smoke ^ In the Survey of 
NLPs, 22 percent of the Pre-82s and 29 percent of the SAWs reported that they some- 
times or usually smoke. Further, about 33 percent of all male and 13 percent of all 
female Survey respondents reported that they smoke. (See Figure 6.7 and Appendix 
E, Tables 6.4 and 6.5.) Thus, the reported incidences of NLPs' smoking were some- 
what higher for males and lower for females than those of California's general His- 
panic population age 25 to 34. 



Alcohol consumption was also addressed. Item 63 asked, "During the past month, 
did you drink any beer, wine, cocktails or liquor?" Three-fourths (76 percent) of the 
Pre-82s and 71 percent of the SAWs indicated chat they never drank alcoholic bever- 
ages or rarely <irank them Cess than once per week). (See Figure 6.8.) This is in sharp 
contrast to the DHS Hypertension Survey conducted in 1983 whid found that only 



Figures.?- Smoking Habits 
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Figure 6.8 - Typical Alcohol Consumption by Survey Respondents 
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15 percent and 22 percent of California's adult males and females r^pectively 
reported that they did not drink alcoholic beverages.lO 

The 1989 California Behavioral Risk Factors Survey dted earlier defines "chronic 
drinking" as an average of at least 60 drinks per month and sets the average rate of 
chronic drinking at about 13 percent and three percent for aU California males and 
females respectively, age 25 to 34/51 Of newly legalized persons who said they drank 
the month before, only about four percent (equivalent to about two percent of all 
NLP respondents) could be defined as chronic drinkers. (See Appendix E, Figure 
6.24.) Thus, the incidence of chronic drinking was reportedly lower for NLPs than 
for all Califomians age 25 to 34. 

Item 66 addressed respondents' exercise habits: "How many Kmes in a week do you 
do vigorous physical exerdse, such as jog, run, swim or take long walks?" (Inter- 
viewers were instructed to count work activities only if they were extremely vigor- 
ous, such as loading.) About 37 percent of the Fre-82s and 43 percent of the SAWs 
reported that they exercised at least three times a week, the minimum recommended 
level for caidiovasctdar health.12 Thirty-two percent of the Pre-82s and 19 percent of 
the SAWs reported that they did not participate in any vigorous exercise on a 
weekly basis. (See Figure 6.9.) This is similar to reports that 25 percent and 26 per- 
cent of California's Hispanic males and females respectively, age 25 to 34 do not 
exercise weekly.l3 

Data on respondents' height and weight was also collected. Obesity has been identi- 
fied as a risk factor in coronary artery heart disease, certain types of cancer and other 
diseases, and the consensus is that obesity adversely affects health. The "body mass 
index" (BMI) is a well-recognized, simple measurement which minimizes the effect 
of height and permits distribution of populations into three categories: normal 



Figure 6t9 - Weekly Frequency of Vigcrous Physical Exercise 
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weight, overweight, and severely overweight.^* Populations can be compared 
accordingly. The BMI was standardized on a sample ranging in age from 20-29 
years. 



Using the BMI, there is little difference between male and female Pre-82s with 
respect to self-reported height/weight status. (See Figure 6.10.) Approximately one- 
fifth of the Pre-82s were overweight and an additional five percent of the men and 
seven percent of the women were severely overweight. Proportionately fewer SAWs 
were overweight and c?verelv r>verweight. (See Figure 6.11.) These results may be 
compared with those of 27 percent and 15 percent overweight or severely over- 
weight found for California's Hispanic males and females respectively, age 25 to 
34.15 However, the substantial percentage of missing or incomplete BMI data (rang- 
ing from 27% for all male respondents to 38% for all female respondents in the Sur- 
vey of NLPs, but only six to eight percent in the household survey) may have 
affected these findings. Also, because the Survey sample contains respondents 



Figure 610 - Pre-82s' Height / Weight Status (Body Mass Index) 
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Figure 6.11- SAWs' Height / V/eight Status (Body Mass Index) 
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ranging in age from 18-65 and because the incidence of overweight increases with 
age,^6 the percentages of Survey respondents that were overweight relative to their 
own age category would be inflated. 

Items 67 and 68 asked about serious personal losses or misfortimes, which are indi- 
cators of stress, as well as about the existence of personal support networks, which 
enhance the ability to adapt to stress. 

Pre-82 and SAW responses to these Figure 6.12 - Support of Family and Friends: 
items were ahnost identical: about 14 Fre-828 and SAWs Combined 
percent said tliey had one or more per- 
sonal losses or misforttmes in the past 
year. About three-fourths almost 
always had support networks, 14 per- 
cent mdicated that they could some- 
times get support, and nine percent 
indicated that they ahnost never had 
others to turn to for help. (See Figure 
6.12.) 
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UtUization of Health Care Services 



A number of items in the Survey pertained to the utilization of health care services, 
hiterviexvers asked respondents if they had family doctors, how often they visited 
doctors and dentists, and where they usually obtained health care, both before and 
after legalization, ^e item assessed respondents' awareness that seeking health care 
would not jeopardize their amnesty status. Finally, items addressed how respon- 
dents paid for health care, includmg whether they had health insurance. 

There were sunilar Pre-82 and SAW responses to the question, "About how long has 
it been smce you talked to a doctor or assistant about a medical problem you had or 
have?" Approximately 43 percent of both groups had seen a doctor in the last year. 
(See Figure 6.13.) Although one-fifth of the Pre-82s and one-fourth of the SAWs 
reported never having visited a physician, this may in part reflect good overall 
iiealth cr less perceived need to use health care rather than limited access to appro- 
priate care. 
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Figure 6.13 - Years Since Last Visit to a Doctor 
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In response to a somewhat different question ("About how long h«s it been since 
you last visited a doctor for a routine checkup?"), 54 percent and 78 percent of Cali- 
fornia's Hispanic males and females respectively, age 25 to 34 reported that they had 
visited a doctor within the last year.^7 Since tlie occurence or specific timing of "ro u- 
tine" checkups may be affected by whether people are aware of a medical problem, 
these data suggest (but do not conclusively demonstrate) that newly legalized per- 
sons may seek professional medical assistance less frequently than this comparable 
population group. 

About four-fifths (79%) of the Pre-82s who had major health problems in the past 
l-wo years had seen a doctor during that time, but 13 percent had not seen a doctor 
for two or more years, and five percent had never seen one. Those who had a major 
health problem within the last two years were more likely to have visited a doctor 
than those who reported no major problem. (See Figure 6.25 in Appendix E.) 

Item 40 assessed the extent to which newly legalized persons had a primary care 
physician. The question, "Do you have a usual family doctor?" was asked to deter- 
mine whether respondents had established a routine for obtaining health care, a fac- 
tor in preventing chronic diseases.18 "Usual family doctors" could include those 
seen in Mexico or other countries. Almost one-third of the Pr'- but only 17 per- 
cent of the SAWs reported that they had primary care physicians. (See Figure 6.14.) 

In response to item 42, 30 percent of both Pre-82s and SAWs stated that they had 
been to a dentist in the past year. Twenty-two percent of the Pre-82s and 30 percent 
of the SAWs had neve^ been to a dentist. (See Figure 6.15.) 
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Figure 6.14 - Access to a Frimaiy Care Physician 
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Figure 6.15 - Years Since Last Visit to a Dentist 
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The data collected for item 47 indicate tliat very few respondents had been admitted 
to a hospital overnight or longer (not including for pregnancy) in the previous 12 
months: 93 percent of the Fre-82s and 96 percent of the SAWs reported never having 
been admitted to a hospital within the past year. A comparison of items 46 and 47 
indicates that, of the 12 percent of the Pre-82s who reported three or more days in 
which they were unable to perform regular activities in the previous year, 28 percent 
were admitted overnight to a hospital In contrast, only three percent of those who 
reported fewer than three unproductive days were admitted to a hospital. 

In items 54 and 55, respondents were asked where they went for health care before 
and after they applied for temporary residence and received then- amnesty card. 
More than one-fifth of the Pre-82s had never used health care services in the United 
States either before or after legalization. (See Figure 6.16.) The number of Pre-82s 
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Figure 6.16 • Types of a '.th Care Providers Seen 
Ssjfore Legalization* 
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who said in an earlier item (item 41) that they had never gone to a doctor (18%) 
ahnost equals the nimiber who reported never having used health care services in 
this country. Abnost half (48%) of the SAWs had not used health care services in the 
United States either before or after legalization. Some of this difference between Pre- 
82s and SAWs may be attributable to the shorter time that most SAWs have been in 
the United States. 



Ahnost one-third of the Pre-82s and about one-fifth of the SAWs dted a doctor's 
office as their usual health care provider, both before and after legalization. Before 
legalization, migrant or community clinics were the usual health care service provid- 
ers for 14 percent of the Pre-82s and eight percent of the SAWs; fewer Pre-82s and 
SAWs went to County Health Departments or hospitals. Only two percent of the 
Pre-82s left the U.S. to get medical care, as compared to eight percent of the SAWs. 

"Other" responses to this item revealed that about three percent of the Pre-82s and 
one and one-half percent of the SAWs usually went to a hospital emergency room. 
Over half of the remainmg "Other" responses referred to some type of group insu- 
rance clinic or HMO, such as "Kaiser." The responses to this item total slightly more 
than 100 percent because a small number of respondents mentioned more than one 
type of health provider. 

Responses regarding patterns of health care utilization indicated no change in the 
general pattern of health care utilization before and after legalization. (Compare 
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Figure 6.17 - Types of Health Care Providers Seen 
After Legalization* 
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Figures 6.16 and 6.17.) However, analysis indicated that of the 22 percent of Pre-82s 
who had not formerly received medical service in this country, 23 percent stated chat 
they received meviical service subsequent to their receipt of work authorization 
status or legalization. Similarly, of the 48 percent of SAWs who had not formerly 
received medical service in this country, fourteen percent used a medical service 
after their participation in the legalization process. 

Health care utilization by Survey respondents may, however, have been influenced 
by other factors. In order to determine the extent of their awareness of being able to 
receive health care after legalization without jeopardizing their status, respondents 
were asked (item 59), "Did you know that when you seek health care, you may iden- 
tify yourself as an amnesty applicant or legal resident without endangering your 
legalization siatus?" Almost half (47% of the Pre-82s and 61% of the SAWs) indicated 
that they were not aware of this fact. Although sucli widespread lack of awareness 
could have had an effect on newly legalized persons' utilization of health services, 
this association was not evident in the Survey data. Item 56 asked, ''Since becoming 
a legal resident, have you ever been very sick or injured but not gone to a doctor or 
waited to go?" Virtually all respondents (97 percent) said they had not hesitated to 
get medical care. 
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In order to ascertain usual prenatal health practice and service utilization for the 
legalizing population, respondents who were women under age fifty were asked 
questions regarding pregnancy and prenatal care. Forty-four percent of the Pre-82s 
and 23 percent of the SAWs were asked if they were pregnant at che time of the Sur- 
vey. Approximately five percent of these Pre-S2s and three percent of these SAWs 
reported being pregnant at the time of the Survey, and one percent indicated that 
they did not know. (See Figure 6.18.) 

Figure 6.18 - Pregnant at Time of Survey or in Two Years 
Before Survey 
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Female respondents under age 50 who said they were not pregnant at the time of the 
interview were asked (item 50), ''Have you been pregnant in the past two years?'' 
Twenty-two percent of these Pre'82s and 16 percent of these SAWs reported being 
pregnant in the two years before the Survey. 



Most Pre-82s who were pregnant at the time of the Survey (87% of 85 respondents) 
reported having seen a doctor or nurse for the first time in the first trimester. Of the 
Pre-82s who said they had been pregnant in the two years before the Survey, 84 per- 
cent reported having seen a doctor for the first time in the first trimester, 14 percent 
in the second, and two percent in the third trimester. The number of pregnant SAW 
respondents was too small to reliably analyze when they first received pre-natal 
care. 



Health Insurance 



In response to Survey item 58, almost half (46%) of the Pre-82s and 30 percent of the 
SAWs reported they had health insurance. More Pre-82s than SAWs, and more men 
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Figure 6*19 - Health Insurance Coverage* 
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than women in each group had health insurance. (See Figiu-e 6.19.) These incidences 
of health insurance are far below the 73 percent rate of insurance for California's 
adult Hispanics elsewhere reported, 

To learn more about how health care and health insurance were paid for, interview- 
ers asked the question (item 60), "How do you usually pay for health care when you 
or a family member needs medical attention?" One-third (33%) of the Pre-82s 
reported having employer-paid health insurance. Over half paid directly for their 
own health care, including seven percent who paid for their own health insurance. 
Only four percent indicated that they received government-sponsored care. (See Fig- 
ure 6.20 and Appendix E, Table 6.6.) Fewer SAWs (18%) had insurance through an 
employer >r paid for their own health insurance (2%); 61 percent paid directly for 
their own health care 

Pre-82s whose families earned less than $200 in weekly net family income and those 
who refused to answer about their family income were more likely to be uninsured. 
However, withi^i the group of those earning over $200 in weekly net income, there 
was no dJrect correlation between inaeasing income levels and being insured. (See 
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Figure 6>20- Method of Health Care Payment* 
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Appendix E, Table 6.7.) These findings are consistent with the 1987 report to the Cal- 
ifornia legisb.ture, which concludes. 

The poor and near-poor at all ages are much more likely to be uninsured than are 
more affiL^ent people... However, even significant numbers of people above this low- 
income levd are uninsured.^O 

Data from the Survey relating occupations to health insurance support this finding: 
Pre-82s who worked in service industries, agriculture, and structural work were pro- 
portionately least likely to receive health insurance, (See Appendix E, Table 6.8.) The 
same repon had the following major finding: 

One of the main factors contributing to the large number of uninsured people is the 
substantial proportion of employees who do not receive health insurance as a fringe 
benefit from their employer. Relatively large percentages of employees do not get this 
fringe benefit in retail businesses, personal services firms, some nondurable goods 
nwnufacturing sectors, agriculture, forestry, and fishing.21 

Pre-82s who were most likely to have insurance were those in processing, profes- 
sional, and operating/assembly jobs. (See Chapter 5 for a discussion of occupations.) 
Women Pre-82s in service, agricultural, and professional occupatioris had insurance 
less often than mext 

Pre-82s who had health insurance were more likely to use health care after legaliza- 
tion than those who were uninsured. Eighty-four percent of the insured and 73 per- 
cent of the uninsured used a medical service. 
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Chapter Summary: Health 

n-tis chapter contains a health profile of Survey respondents, information about their 
lifestyle risk factors, utilization of health care services, and health insurance 
coverage. 

Overall, the general health of this population, as determined through self-reports, 
was better titan that of a general sample of Hispanic Califomians age 25 to 34. 
Approximately 90 percent of newly legalized respondents, and only 78 percent in 
the general sample, reported being in "excellent" or "good" general health. 

Except for injuries on the job, newly legalized persons reported having few major 
health problems. Only eight percent of ihe Pre-82s and six percent of the SAWs 
reported that they had experienced a major health problem . 'ithin the last two years, 
and only five percent or less had ever been told that they had diabetes, high blood 
pressure, or high blood cholesterol. Their incidence of hypertension was reported to 
be less than half that of a comparable sample of Hispanic adults. 

Survey respondents rarely missed work or interrupted their regular daily routines 
because of illness, and were infrequently confined to bed. Approximately 80 percent 
said that they had not had any restricted days in the last year, while only about eight 
percent said they had been unable to perform regular activities for more than five 
days. 

Newly legalized men reported a relatively high incidence of smoking (33%) 
although women reported a low incidence (13%) in comparison with a general sam- 
ple of Hispanic Califomians age 25 to 34. Additionally, newly legalized persons 
reported relatively little consumption of alcoholic beverages. 

Approximately 43 percent of Survey respondents visited a doctor about their medi- 
cal problem(s) within the last year. However, 18 percent of the Pre-82 and 24 percent 
of the SAW respondents said that they had never consulted a doctor or assistant 
about any medical problem of their own. Further, although 30 percent visited a den- 
tist within the preceding year, 22 percent of the Pre-82s and 30 percent of the SAWs 
said they had never seen a dentist. 

Survey results suggest, but do not conclusively demonstrate, that newly legalized 
persons seek medical care less frequently than the general population of comparably 
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aged Hispanic adults. A variety of reasons may be offered to explain this difference 
including the possibilities that the legalizing population is generally healthier, less 
aware of available services, unable to afford needed services, or fearful that seeking 
publicly funded health care could jeopardize their legalization status. 

Although 63 percent of California's adult Hispanics have health insurance, 54 per- 
cent of this Survey's Pre-82 respondents and 70 percent of the SAW respondents said 
that they are not insured. It is of great concern that California's population of newly 
legalized persons is potentially more at risk for major medical costs when they are 
seriously ill or injured than this comparable reference group. The Survey also dem- 
onstrated that Pre-82s who had health insurance were more likely to use health care 
(84%) than Pre-82s who were uninsured (73%). 

The low incidence of health insurance, as well as the superior health reported by this 
population, may in pnrt explain why newly legalized persons do not see medical 
practitioners more frequently. 
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Introducdon 

This chapter discusses the Survey respondents' or family members' use of selected 
govemme " programs including Food Stamps, Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC), Supplemental Security Income/State Supplementary Payment 
(SSI/SSP), General Assistance, the Women, Infants and Children Program (WIC), 
Social Security, Unemployment Insurance (UI), Worker's Compensation and govern- 
ment housing assistance. During the legalization process, frequent or continuous 
reliance on some of these programs may threaten the legalization of persons if they 
cannot demonstrate a consistent employment history. These Survey items asked 
about program use by the respondent or any family member since family members 
who are U.S. citizens can qualify for certain government assistance programs that 
are not available to temporary residents. Resporu,es must, therefore, be read with the 
understanding that they may apply to the respondent or to a family member. In 
addition, respondents may have withheld information about their own appropriate 
use of programs which they considered to be potentially threatening to their 
legalization. 

Public Charge 

Newly legalized persons must prove they are not likely to become "public charges." 
The INS uses two "tests" to determine an applicant's ability to be economically self- 
suffident in the United States. The first is the traditional test, which considers 
presence or absence of mental or physical defects that would interfere with working, 
and willingess -f th^e applicant, friends or family in the United States to provide 
financial support. A^e is another factor to be considered. For example, someone who 
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is young, healthy, and in nsed of government assistance at the time of application for 
legalization may, given time, move from assistance to independence. 

If the legalization applicant passes this first test, the inquiry ends. If he or she does 
not pass, however, a second test, known as the ''Special Rule" for public charge may 
still be used to qualify a person for legalization. This rule, which applies to Pre-82s 
and SAWs, was added because many undocumented workers received low wages 
and could fail the first test due to low income.^ The Special Rule is as follows: 

An alien who has a consistent employment history xvhich shows the ability to support 
himself or herself and his or her family even thov^h his or her income may be below the 
poverty level is not excludable. . . The alien's employment history need not be con- 
tinuous in that it is uninterrupted. It should be continuous in the sense that the 
alien shall be regularly attached to the workforce, has an income over a substan- 
tial period of the applicable time, and has demonstrated the capacity to exist on 
his or her income and maintain his or her family without recourse to public cash 
dssistance. The Special Rule is prospective in that the Service shall determine, 
based on the alien's history, whether he or she is likely to become a public 
charge. Past acceptance of public cash assistance within a history of consistent 
employment will enter into this decision. The weight given in considering appli- 
cability of the public 'charge provisions will depend on many factors but the 
length of time an applicant has received public cash assistance will constitute a 
significant factor. ^ 

Programs that offer cash assistance include the following: AFDC, General Assistance 
and SSI/SSP. Non-cash programs, such as Food Stamps, Medi-Cal, Medicare, WIC 
and Headstart, do not affect the application.^ 

Additionally, cash programs that are based on earnings, such as Unemploynient 
Insurance (UI), Worker's Compensation, Social Security, retirement benefits and 
State Disability Irisurance, do not affect the eligibility of the applicant.^ Applicants' 
misapprehension that use of noncash benefit programs may constitute evidence of 
being a public charge may have deterred their use of programs for which they are 
eligible. 

Program Eligibility 

IRCA disqualifies NLPs from receiving certain federal public assistance benefits for 
five years from the date they are granted ter .poiary legal residence. Specifically, 
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they are barred from receiving AFDC benefits, food stamps (except for SAWs), non- 
emergency care under Medi-Cal (except for SSI/SSP-eligible aged, blind, or disabled 
persons or children under IS years of age who meet other program requirements), 
and unemployment insurance benefits based on aedits earned prior to legalization. 
The effects of these bars to services, which apply from the date of application for 
temporary residence and remain in effect for five years, are outlined in Table 7.10 in 
Appendix E. 5 

Figure 7.1 presents an overview by program of Pre-82s who reported that they or a 
family member were receiving government assistance at the time of the Survey. Pro- 
gram utilization by Pre-82s and SAWs is presented in Tables 7.1 through 7.9. Due to 
the way in which this chapter's Survey questions were asked, the findings are not 
readily comparable to available statistics about program usage for the California 
population at large. The findings do indicate, however, that program utilization 
rates are low for members of Pre-82 and SAW families, probably lower than for the 
population as a whole. This should not be surprising, given that newly legalized per- 
sons are ineligible for several of the programs and may believe that program use by 
any family member could jeopardize their legal immigration status. On the whole, 
there appears to be lower reported use of cash assistance programs that are poten- 
tially problematic for newly legalized persons and greater reported use of programs 
that do not affect legalization. A program-by-program discussion of Survey 
responses follows. 



Figure 7.1 - Pre-82 Use of Selected Goventment Programs by 
Respondent or Family Member at Time of Survey* 
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* For additional infoimation about each program, see Tables 7.1 - 7.9 
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Table 7.1 



RECEIPT OF FOOD STAMPS BY 
RESPONDENT OR FAMILY MEMBER 
(In weighted percent) 



Use of Program 



Pre^2 



SAW 



Never received 
Now receiving 

Received less than 5 years ago. but not now 
Received 5 or more years ago, but not now 
Refused to ar^wej 



905 
29 
4.0 
2.5 



94.0 
3.2 
2.1 
0.4 



Total 



100.0 



100.0 



Pre-82: N = 4055 Incomplete data = 125 
SAW: N= 787 Incooiplete data = 9 
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Food Stamps 

The Non-Assistance Food Stamp program provides improved levels of nutrition to 
eligible low-income households by offering food stamps at no cost. (Additional 
information about this prograni appears in Appendix E.) For Pre-82s, food stamps 
are available only to their citizen children, or to Pre-82 adults who are aged, blind, or 
disabled and are not receiving SSI/SSP. SAWs who are temporary or permanent res- 
idents are also eligible for food stamps. Since food stamps are not considered to be 
cash assistance, use of this program does not constitute evidence of being a "public 
charge.'' 

Very few respondents in either group (approximately 3%) reported that they or a 
family member were receiving food stamps at the time of the interview, and only 
nine percent of the Pre-82s and six percent of the SAWs reported ever having 
received food stamps. (See Table 7.1.) 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 

AFDC provides cash assistance to low-income persons with children. Because it is a 
cash assistance program, legalization applicants who have received its benefits must 
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Table 72 



RECEIPT OF AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN (AFDC) BY RESPONDENT OR FAMILY MEMBER 
(In weighted percent) 



Use of Program pre-82 SAW 



Never received 95.5 93 8 

Now receiving 0.9 0 3 

Received less than 5 years ago, but not now 2.4 0.4 

Received 5 or more years ago, bat not now 1.0 0^4 

Refused to answer q | q | 



Total 



100.0 100.0 

Pre^: N = 4094 Incomplete data = 86 
SAW: N= 791 Incomplete data = 5 
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provide thc> INS proof of ability to be self-suffident. Federal AFDC assistance is 
available to citizen children but not to other Pre-82 or SAW family members. State- 
only AFDC is available in California to Pre-82 permanent residents and SAWs who 
have achieved at least temporary residence status. In general, the eligibility require- 
ments for state-only AFDC are less restrictive than federal requirements but have a 
shorter period during which benefits can be received. Respondents may not have 
been aware of which type of AFDC they or a family member received. AFDC is 
described in more detail in Appendix E. 

Nearly all respondents said that neither they nor a family member had ever received 
AFDC (95.6% of the Pre-82s and 98.8% of the SAWs). (See Table 7.2.) The extremely 
low rate of participation among this population most likely reflects its concern about 
the public charge issue, program ineligibility of applicants for legalization according 
to the IRCA and INS regulations, low numbers of children, and their ability to earn 
or otherwise receive income in excess of the program's statutory need standard. 

It is estimated that 43 percent of the Pre-82 respondents' families had at least one 
child bom in the United States as a citizen. (This was calculated based on the age of 
respondents' yo ngest child and the date respondents entered the United States.) Of 
those with citizen children, approximately seven percent or less were receiving or 
had received AFDC. The other 93 percent may not have been otherwise eligible or 
did not apply to receive these benefits. 
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Table 73 

RECEIPT OF SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME (SSD/STATE 
SUPPLEMENTAL PAYMENTS (SSP) 
BY RESPONDENT OR FAMILY MEMBER 
(In weighted percent) 



Use of Program 


Pre-82 


SAW 


Never received 


98.1 


99.6 


Now receiving 


1.0 


0.2 


Received less than 5 years ago, but not now 


0.7 


0.1 


Received 5 or more years ago, but not now 


0.1 


0.1 


Refused to answer 


0.1 


0.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 



Pre^: N=4096 
SAW: N= 792 



Incomplete data : 
Incomplete data : 



84 

; 4 
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Supplemental Seoirity Income (SSI)/ 
State Supplemental Payments(SSP) 

SSI/SSP is a federally-managed cash assistance program providing federal and state 
funds for low-income persons who are aged, blind or disabled. (Appendix E con- 
tains additional information about this program in California.) Approximately 98 
percent of the Pre-82s and 99.6 percent of the SAWs reported that neither they nor a 
family member had ever received SSI/SSP. (See Table 7.3.) Although both Pre-82s 
and SAWs could apply for tliis program by obtaining a hardship waiver from the 
INS, onJy about one percent of the Pre-82 families and about two-tenths of one per- 
cent of the SAW families were currently receiving it. Older family members may 
have been among the SSI/SSP recipients. 



General Assistance 

General Assistance is a cash assistance program which is administered through and 
funded by counties. It is generally available for those who do not qualify for state or 
federal cash assistance programs bat meet other income and resource eligibility 
criteria. 
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Table 7.4 

RECEIPT OF GENERAL ASSISTANCE 
BY RESPONDENT OR FAMILY MEMBER 
(In weighted percent) 



Use of Program pre.82 SAW 



Never teceived 
Now receiving 

Received less than 5 years ago, but not now 
Received 5 or mere years ago, but not now 
Refused to answer 

100.0 100.0 

Pre^i N = 4082 Incomplete data = 98 
SAW: N= 791 Incomplete data = 5 
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95.7 99.1 

1.0 0.3 

1.9 0.4 

1.2 0.2 

_(L2 00 



As shown in Table 7.4, only about four percent of the Pre-82s and one percent of the 
SAWs reported that they or a family member had ever received General Assistance. 
Although SAWs and Pre-82s who have achieved temporary residence status are eli- 
gible to apply in California, at the time of the Survey, only one percent of the Pre-82 
families said they or family members were current recipients and only three-tenths 
of one percent of the SAW families were currently receiving it. These percentages 
were so small that further analysis of related data was not warranted. It should be 
noted that receipt of General Assistance could constitute evidence of bemg a "public 
charge" which might discourage use of this program by the legalizing population. 



Women, Infants and Children (WIC) 



Women, Infants and Children (WIC) is a special supplemental food program which 
provides food, vitamins, counseling and health care referrals to pregnant women 
and to children under the age of five. Its goal is to assure that children in low-income 
families start life with a healthy, balanced diet and access to medical care. All 
low-income newly legalized persons are eligible for WIC benefits.6 



This was the most widely used of all government assistance programs that 
included in the Survey, with nearly 23 percent of the Pre-82s and ten percent of the 



were 



Table 75 



RECEIPT OF WOMEN, INFANTS AND CHILDREN (V^^IC) 
BENEFITS BY RESPONDENT OR FAMILY MEMBER* 
(In weighted percent) 



Use of Program 



Pre-82 



SAW 



Never received 
Now receiving 

Received less than 5 years ago, but not now 
Received 5 or more years ago, but not now 
Refused to answer 



77.3 
5.0 

11.2 
6.4 
0.1 



892 
4.5 
5.1 
0.4 
08 



Total 100.0 100.0 

* About half of the male respondents were not asked this question. 



Pre-82: N=3148 Incomplete data = 1032 
SAW: N= 468 Incomplete data = 328 
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SAWs reporting using it at the time of the Survey or having used it at some time. 
(See Table 7.5.) About five percent of both the Pre-82 and SAW respondents reported 
that they or their families were receiving WIG benefits at the time of this Survey. 

Government Housing Assistance 

In item 108, respondents were asked, ''Do you receive any type of government hous- 
ing assistance such as Section 8, public housing assistance, or a subsidized home 
purchase loan?'' Ninety-six percent of the Pre-82 and 97 percent of the SAW respon- 
dents were not receiving any housing assistance at the time of the Survey. Those 
who reported receipt of housing assistance most frequently mentioned subsidized 
home purchase loans. 

The remdining programs are best categorized as social insurance programs, rather 
than public assistance. Eligibility for them relies on clients' participation in the labor 
market. 
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Table 7.6 

RECEIPT OF SCXIIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 
BY RESPONDENT OR FAMILY MEMBER 
(In weighted percent) 



Use of Progrann 



Pre-82 



SAW 



Never received 
Now receiving 

Received less than 5 years ago, but not now 
Received 5 or more years ago, but not now 
Refused to answer 

Total 



97.5 
1.3 
0.5 
0.6 
0.1 



100.0 



99.5 
0.2 
0.1 
0.2 
0.0 



100.0 



Pre-82: N = 4103 Incomplete data = 76 
SAW: N= 791 Incomplete data = 5 
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Social Security 

Social Security provides benefits to workers who are aged, blind, or disabled. A per- 
son must have a Sodal Security number in order to apply for Social Security. There 
are no special restrictions for the legalizing population, and no danger of being con- 
sidered a public charge for obtaining these benefits since, dt this writing, all workers 
who accrue Sodal Security benefits by working in jobs covered by Social Security art 
entitled to them. However, almost all of the Pre-82s and SAWs (97.5% and 99.5% 
respedively) said neither they nor a family member had ever received Sodal Secur- 
ity. (See Table 7.6.) 



Unemplo)anent Insurance (UI) 

Unemployment Insurance is a federal/state program that compensates those who 
become unemployed through no fault of their own. Eligibility is based on an 
employee's earning record during the first four of the last five completed quarters 
prior to filing. A non-dtizen daimant for Unemployment Insurance must have valid 
autlwrization to work from the INS and must have that status verified by the INS.7 
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Table 7.7 

RECE ."T OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFITS 
BY RESPONDENT OR FAMILY MEMBER 
(In weighted percent) 



Use of Program Pre-82 SAW 



Never received 85.1 88.6 

Now receiving 1.9 ^ 3.4 

Received less than 5 years ago, but not now 8.8 6.6 

Received 5 or more years ago, but not now 4.1 1.4 

Refused to answer 0.1 0.0 

Total 100.0 100.0 



Pre-82: N = 4095 Incomplete data -= 85 
SAW: N= 792 Incomplete data = 4 

CASAS, 1989 



Table 7.8 

PRE-82 RECEIPT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
ENSURANCr BY OCCUPATION 
(In weighted percent) 



Occupation N Received U.I.* Never received U.I. 



Professional 


170 


7 


93 


Clerical 


150 


16 


84 


Service 


1029 


11 


89 


Agriculture 


327 


33 


67 


Processing 


369 


14 


86 


Ojjerating 


1048 


17 


83 


Structural 


279 


11 


89 


Housewife 


430 


10 


90 


Never worked 


84 


6 


94 



*Liclude3 respondents who were receiving or had ever received 
Unemployment Insurance. 

N=:3888 Incomplete data = 292 

CASAS, 1989 
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As shown in Table 7Z a total of 15 percent of the Pre-82s and 11 percent of the 
SAWs reported that they or a family member benefited from Unemployment In- 
surance at the time of the Survey or before Approximately two percent of the Pre- 
82s and three percent of the SAWs reported that they or a family member were 
receiving Unemployment Insurance benefits at the time of the interview. 

Pre-82s who worked in agriculture during the year before the interviews were more 
likely than Pre-82s in other occupations to have received Unemploymnent 
Insurance. (See Table 7.8.) In general, for both Pre-82s and SAWs combined, a 
greater proportion of women than men received Unemployment Insurance (17% and 
13% respectively). 



Worker's Compensation 

Worker's Compensation is avaUable to anyone who is seriously injured at work. 
Worker's Compensation is not a government program in the same sense as others 
discussed in this chapter: while the government mandates and sets the standards for 
Worker's Compensation, it does not fund it. State law requires employers to main- 
tain Worker's Compensation coverage for their employees, either by paying into a 
government-owned insurer or purchasing private coverage. (Some employers are 
self-insured.) 

Table 7.9 

RECEIPT OF WORKER'S COMPENSATTON 
BY RESPONDENT OR FAMILY MEMBER 
(In weighted percent) 



Use of Program pre-S2 SAW 



Never received 93 3 ^ 

Now receiving J 3 

Received less than 5 years ago, but not now 3.8 3.0 

Received 5 or more years ago, but not now 1.6 l!o 

Refused to answer q^q 01 



100.0 100.0 

Pre^: N = 4095 Incomplete data = 85 
SAW: N= 792 Incomplete data = 4 



CASAS, 1989 
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As illustrated in Table 7.9, about seven percent of the Pre-82s and about six percent 
of the SAWs reported that they or a family member had received Worker's Compen- 
sation benefits at the time of the Survey or before. Very few in either group reported 
current receipt of benefits (1.3% and 1.5%). 



Reasons for Not Using Benefits 

In item 105, respondents were asked, ''Within the last five years, ha^^e you ever 
needed assistance but been reluctant to apply for it for any reason? If yes, why?" Fig- 
ure 7.2 shows that most of the respondents (87% of the Pre-82s and 80% of the 
SAWs) said they had not needed or had never been reluctant to apply for assistance. 

Of those who needed assistance but did not apply for it, the most common reason 
given was apprehension that receipt of the program benefit could jeopardize their 
legalization. About eight percent of the Pre-82s and ten percent of the SA.Ws gave 
this reason. Additional reasons included being unaware that assistance was availa- 
ble, not knowing where to go for assistance, and being concerned about a language 
barrier. 



Figure 7.2 - Reasons for Not Applying for Government Assistance'* 




• MulHple responses (I^e-a2 N = 4137, SAW N = 814) resulted in 
percentage totals not equal to 100%. 
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PRE-82: 
Weighled 
Na4a40 
Incomplete 
data s 140 

SAW: 
Weighted 
N«780 
Incomplete 
data = 16 
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Chapter Summary 

This chapter discusses respondents' use of certain government programs: Food 
Stamps, Aid to Families with Dependent Children, Supplemental Security Income/ 
State Supplementary Payment, General Assistance, the Women, Infant and Children 
Program, housing assistance. Social Security, Unemployment Insurance, and 
Worker's Compensation . 

Questions addressed the use of these programs by the respondent or by family mem- 
bers, since some children who are U.S. citizens or other immediate family members 
can qualify for some government assistance programs v/hich are not available to 
temporary r^idents. 

All responses to questions in this section must be interpreted in the light of two 
important facts. First, prior to becoming legalization applicants, respondents were 
"the undocumented," living here in fear of being discovered and deported. It is 
likely that n any were generaUy mistrustful of "the government" and unsure of the 
consequences of applying for government programs. 

Second, as the legalization program was publicized and as its requirements and pro- 
hibitions were defined by the INS, the "public charge" issue generated concern and 
confusion. Fear of being deemed a public charge (the opposite of economically self- 
suffident and, thus, ineligible for legalization) was likely a deterrent to use of gov- 
ernment programs. Although guidelines were promulgated defining the legalizing 
population's eligibility for public benefits, the extent to which legalization applicants 
understood them and sought services is not fully known. Consequently, respondents 
may have understated their use of government programs. 

In gene'-al, respondents c.nd their families rarely used government programs, espe- 
cially those cash assistance programs which could jeopardize their successful partici- 
pation in the legalization process. The x'ive programs of highest reported use were 
the Women, Infant and Children Program (WIC), Unemployment Insurance (UI), 
Food Stamps, Worker's Compensation, and government-assisted housing. No more 
than four and one-half percent of the Pre-82 or one percent of the SAW respondents 
reported that they or a family member had ever received a benefit under any of the 
following four programs: Aid to Families with Dependent Children, General Assis- 
tance, Sodal Security, or Supplemental Security Income (SSI)/State Supplemental 
Payments (SSP). 
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The WIC Program was reported to have provided benefits to 23 percent of the Pre-82 
and ten percent of the SAW families including five percent of each group receiving 
benefits at the time of this Survey. This program provides food, vitamins, 
counseling, and health care referrals to pregnant women and children under age 
five. 

A total of 15 percent of the Pre-82 and 11 percent of the SAW families had at some 
time received Unemplojnnent Insurance benefits. Two percent of the Pre-82 and 
three percent of the SAW families were currently receiving U.I. benefits. 

Nine percent of the Pre-82 families and six percent of the SAW families had ever 
received food stamps including about three percent of each group who v/ere 
currently receiving this benefit^ 

Approximately five-sixths (87% of the Pre-82s and 80% of the SAWs) sported that, 
within the past five years, their families had never needed assistance under any of 
the programs included in this Survey or had not been reluctant to apply for needed 
assistance. 
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Appendix A 



Survey Design and Developi^eent 



The CaUfomia Health and Welfare Agency and ^ 'SAS staff designed and devel- 
oped the Survey content and methodology to aadress the concerns of legislative 
staff, state and local program managers, federal Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS) staff, advisors, and advocates. To the extent possible, relevant 
reseaich findings were incorporated into the Sur\'ey design. A number of items 
(principally from the INS-funded "National Legalization Survey" which is currently 
bemg reported by WESTAT, Inc.) were incorporated into this Survey in their original 
or slightly adapted forms in order to provide a basis for subsequent comparisons 
with, and elaborations of, California findings. In December 1988, the HHS granted 
provisional approval for SLIAG funding of the Survey based upon its acceptance of 
proposed Survey items, sample methodology, and budgetary' information. The 
administration of Surveys commenced in late February 1989 after final HHS 
approval of revisions to the Survey instrument based in part on pilot testing in the 
San Diego area and additional comments from sources including participating bilin- 
f^al interviewers. 
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Summary of Items Included in the Survey of Newly Legalized Persons 

Survey 
Item 

Category Number 



Demographic Profile 

Rural vs. urban background 3 

Date of entry to the U.S. 4 
Date of birth 
Gender 

Legalization Status and Knowledge of Legalization Process 

Legalization status 1 

Pre-82 or SAW status 2 

Application filed with INS or intermediary 5 
Application filing date for temporary residence; receipt of 

emplo}Tnent authorization card 6-7 

Awareness of need to apply for permanent residence 8 

Status of application for permanent residence 9-1 1 

Last month/year deadline to apply for permanent residence 12 

Education and English Language Proficiency 

Extent of communication in English at work or outside 

home 13 

Previous classes in the U.S. 14 

Length of time attending classes (weeks) 15-17 

Current classes 18 

Extent of class participation (days/ week; hours/week) 19-20 
Main reasons for attending classes; prospective additional 

classes 21-22 

Certificate or letter (for 40 hours) of completion 23 

Purpose of education 24-25 

Sources of information about the education requirement 26-27 

Intention to apply for citizenship 28 

Household Composition 

Marital status and spousal living arrangement 29-31 

Number of children and their ages 32-33 

Number of people in nuclear family and household 34-35 
Legal status of household members (temporary residents, 

permanent residents, and citizens) 36-38 



Category 



Health 

Overall general health (self-rating) 

Primary care physician 

Length of time since doctor consulted 

Length of time since dentist consulted 

Major health problems in the last two years including 

diabetes, high blood pressure or high blood cholesterol 
Inddenc? of health problems in past 12 months; serious 

injury on the job 
Pregnancy and utilization of prenatal care services 
Types of health care facilities used before and after 

legalization 

Hesitation/ willingess to see a doctor since legalization 
Health insurance 

Knowledge of entiflement to health care 
Method of payment for health care 

Health indicators: diet, smoking, drinking, exercise, personal 
loss or misfortune, support network, height, and weight 

Employment and Income 

Occupation before immigration 

Work history in U.S.; current activity (past month) 

Reasons for unemployment 

Job search strategies 

Use of job preparation services 

Current occupation (past 12 months) 

Current type of business or industry; involvement in 

agricultural work in the past two years 
Migration to do agriculhiral work 
Plans for future in agriculture 
Hours of work (first and second jobs) per week 
Hours of work per year 
Individual weekly income 
Family weekly income 
Use of childcare while attending classes 
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Survey 
Item 

Category Number 

Public Assistance and Other Programs 

Family member participation in selected government 

programs: food stamps; AFDC; Supplemental Security Incomes- 
Unemployment Insurance; workers' compensation; WIC 97-104 

Reasons for use or non-use of government program 

assistance 105 



Housing 

Type of housing 

Monthly housing cost 

Use of government housing assistance 



106 
107 
108-109 
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Appendix B 
The Survey Instrument 



The Survey of Newly Legalized Persons was developed specifically for this study. It 
was designed to coUect detailed information on subjects" of vital interest to SLIAG 
planners and program implem-r.tors. Approximately 35 of its 109 items were 
adapted from the nationally focused, INS-funded vVESTAT study or health surveys 
in current use. The 109-item survey instrument was administered orally on a 
one-to-one basis, usually in Spanish. Interviews took an average of 30 to 45 minutes 
to administer. 
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Introduction 

Good moming/aftemoonJevening. My name is (state your name). 

If you are able to speak the interviewee's native language, ask: 

sLeparece bien que hagamos esta entrevista en ingles o preHere que hahlemos en su 
laioma natal? 

Do you prefer having this interview in English or in (native language)? 

Le agradezco su cooperacion durante esta entrevista. Le hare algunas preguntas 
relacwnadas con sus antecedentes familiares, de trabcn'o, acerca de su salud v sus 
planes para el fitturo. 

Thank you for helping with this survey. I will be asking you some questions related to 
your background, family, your health, work, and about your plans for the future. 

La informacion que usted me proporcione, no tendrd su nombre. No afectc. -a en forma 
alguna su solicitud de legalizacion. Esta informacion sera usada para planear los 
programas y servicios en California para los proximos anos. Tiene usted alguna 
pregunta antes de que comencemosf 

The information you give me today will not have your name on it. It does not in any 
way affect your application for Halation or citizenship in the future. It will be used to 
plan for programs and services in California over the next several years. Do you have 
any questions before we begin? 



Informacion Migratoria 
Immigration Information 



iMepermiie ver su tarjeta de amnistia? 

May I see your amnesty card ? 

(Xj Indicate the type of card. 

□ A . Employment Authorization Card (I-688A) 
LJ B. Temporary Resident Card (1-688) 

□ C. Permanent Resident Card (1-551) 

□ D. Other (specify) (e.g. INS Eecer^i, etc.) 

I — IE. No INS document brought to interview 
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Card Number A 



Write the interviewee's amnesty card number in the boxes. 

If the interviewee does not have his/her nard. conduct the interview and ask the 
teacher or Agency Coordinator for the number or ask him/her to bring the card to 
the next class. 



ZO) Tf infi^rviPwee has a card, find the Section number on the card . It is between the 
photograph and fingerprint. 

If intervewee has no card, ask: 

iCalifico usted para su solicitud porque ha vivido en los Estados Unidos antes de 
1982^ o porque trabajo en el campo? 

Did you qualify to apply because of living in .he United States since before 1982, or 
because you worked in agriculture? 

□ A. Pre-82 (Section 245A) 

□ B. SAW (Section 210) 



• Write date of birth from the card. 

If interviewee does not have his/her card , ask: 

iCuando nacio? 
When were you born? 



Month 



Day 



Year 



Return the card to the interviewee 



• iCudl es la zona postal donde usted vive actucdmente? 
What is the zip code where you now live? (5 digits) 

If not known, ask the teacher or Agency Coordinator after the interview. The 
nvunber must be exact. 



Mark the interviewee's gender: 

Male EH Female [I] 



gEn donde solicito su legalizacion? 
Where did you apply for legalization? 

City 



INS (Immigration Service) Legalization Office (if known) 
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iLapobluziC^ de la ciudad o pueblo ddnde usted vivid la mayor parte de su vida 
"^^^^ ^ ^® ^:s^ac?os Unidos) era mas de 1,000 kabUantes o menos de 

lOuu? 

Was the population of the city or town where you lived the longest (before 
moving to the United States) 1,000 or more, or less than 1,000 ? 



□ A. 1,000 or more 
U B. Less than 1,000 

^ 

/ 



^ — 

• If from Mexico, ask: 

iEn que estado vivid? 
Which state did you live in? 
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iCudndo llegd a vivir por primera vezalos Estados Unidos? 
When did you first come to live in the United States? 



Month Year 

□ A. 1985 or later 

□ B. 1984 

□ C. 1983 

□ D. 1982 

□ E. 1980-1981 

□ F. 1978-1979 

□ G. 1976-1977 

□ H. 1974-1975 

□ I. 1973 or earlier 
CZJ J. Don't know 








iSolicito listed su legalizacion directan^ntc con el INS (Servicios de Inmigracion y 

XT— I I • •X^\ ^ — JU* . « 7^ ^-^w-. J .'jC^ . ^ 

Did ^ ou file your application for legalization with the INS (Immigration Service), 
or did an organization help you file? 



□ a, ins 

en B, QDE or CBO (Community-based organization) 

CUC. Lawyers 

□ D. Other (specify) 



Cuando (en que fecha) entregd $u solicitud al INS (Servicios de Inmigracion) para 
obtenersu residencia legal temporcd? 

When was your application filed with the INS to get temporary legal residency 
status? 




Month 



Year 



□ a. May. June 1987 

□ B. July. Sep 1987 

□ C. Oct .Dec 1987 

□ D. Jan - Mar 1988 

□ E. Apr "June 1988 

□ F. July -Sept 1988 

□ G. Oct -Nov 1988 

□ H. After Nov 1 988 (Please explain: 

□ l. Don t know 



^jj iCudndo recibio su primer tarjeta del INS? (taijeta de autorizacion para trabqjar, 
rojayblanca) 

When did you get your first card, a red and white Employment Authorization Card, 
from the INS? 



Month 



Year 
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□ 
Zl 
Z] 

□ 



□ 

Z] 

en 



A . May - June 87 

B. July - Sep 87 

C. Oct -Dec 87 

D. Jan - Mar 88 

E. Apr - June 88 

F. July - Sept 88 

G. Oct -Dec 88 

H. Jan 89 or later 

I . Never got an Employment Authorization Card 
J. Other (specify) 
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Q iSabeusted que despuesde que obtenga la residencia temporal tendrd que hacer 
otra solicitudparapoder obtener su residencia permanente? 
Did you know that after you get temporary legal residency status you have to 
r^-apply to get mrmsmsnLresidency status? 

□ A. Yes 

□ B. No 

If no, give the student a vellow hilinpnml flyAr describing how to apply for 
permanent residency. 




iHa recibido la solicitud del MS. (por correo) para solicitor su residencia 
permanente? 

^esidlncy?^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ f<^r permanent l egal 

□ a. Yes 

□ B. I got one on my own (not in the mail from INS) 
LJ C. No 

□ D. Don't know 




^^g-Ya ha solicitado su residencia permanente? 

Have you already applied to get permanp.nt legal residency status? 

□ a. Yes 

□ B. No 

□ C. Don't know 



[if no, go to #12?^ 



^QiCual es el estado de su solicitud? iYa ha sido entrevistado? iEsta usted 

carta del INS donde lepiden mas informacion o le rechazan su solicitud? 
What IS the status of your application? Have you had an interview? Are you 
waiting to receive your new permanent residence card, or have you received a 
letter from the INS either requesting more information or denying your 



V 



n A . Not yet had interview 

LJ B. Had mterview, waiting (no decision by INS yet) 

LJ C. Approved by INS 

LJ D. Denied by INS 

LJ E. Other (specify) 
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^^iCual es el ultimo mes y aiio en que ustedpodrd solicitor su residencia legal 
permanente? 

V/ken is tks last montk and yaar tkat you can apply for permanent residence? 



Month Year 

□ A. Jan - Jet 89 □ F. Oct - Nov 90 

□ B. Nov - Dec 89 □ G. Dec 90 

□ C. Jan - Mar 90 □ H. Jan 91 or later 

□ D. Apr -June 90 □ I. Don't know 

□ E. July -Sep 90 □ J. Other (specify) 



If interviewee doesn't know, give the yellow brochure . Do not stop to figure out the 
student's last date during ohe interview. 



Educadon y Conocmiientos del Idioma In^es 
Education and Language Proficiency 



^^^iQue tanto hahla usted ingles en el trabqjo a fuera de su casa? 

How muck do you communicate in Englisk wken you are at work or outside tke 
home? 

□ A. All of the time 
d] B. Most of the time 

□ C. About half of the time 

[m D. Some, but less than half the time 

□ E, Very little 

[m F. Do not communic :e in English at all 



^^ j^Ha tornado cdguna otra close de ingles antes de esta? Si la respuesta es 
afirmativa, iQue tipo de clases ha tornado? 

Have you taken any classes in the United States before this one? If yes, What type 
0^ classes have you taken? 

V .1 -jk as many as apply. Probe if necessary. 



□ A, No 

□ B, ESL or ESL with Citizenship 
Q C, History/Governmenty 

Citizenship 

[m D, Basic Skills / Basic Education 

iZl E, GED / High School 

□ F. Skills / Job Training 

□ G, Other (specify) 



No (ninguna) 

Ingles y Ciudadam'a (Civismo) 
Historia/Gobierno/Ciudadania 

Educacidn Bdsica/Primaria 
Secundaria 

Capacitacidn para un trabajo especifico 
Otro (especifique) 



^ ''^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ (empezd a tomar closes) ? 
What month did you enroll (begin taking classes)? 

A. Before September, 1988 

B. September, 1988 

C. October, 1988 

D. November, 1988 

E. December, 1988 

F. January, 1989 

G . February, 1 989 or later 



iHa asistido a la escuela jsgulimnsnisjdesde septiembre o antes de septiernbre? 
Have you been attending resularlv since September 1988 or earlier? 



□ A. 

□ b. 



Yes 
No 



^^jCudntas semanas asistio a la escuela en los ultimas 12 meses? 
How many tveeks have you gone to school in the past 12 months? 



J 



n A . 0-4 weeks (semanas) 

LJ B. 5-6 weeks (semanas) 

LJ C. 7-8 weeks (semanas) 

LJ D. 9 -10 weeks (semanas) 

LJ E. 11-12 weeks (semanas) 

LJ F. 13 - 14 weeks 

LJ G. 15 -16 weeks 

□ H. 17 -18 weeks 

LJ I. 19 -20 weeks 

LJ J. More than 20 wee^s 



^^gEn que closes esta usted actualmente inscrito? 
What type of classes are you enrolled in now? 
Check as many as apply. Probe if necessary. 

Qa. No No (ninguna) 

LJ B. ESL or ESL with Citizenship Ingles y Ciudadama (Civismo) 




LU C. History/Government/ 
Citizenship 

□ D. Basic Skills / Basic Education 

□ E. GED/ High School 
LJ F. Skills /Job Training 

l—J G . Other (specify) 



Historia/Gobierno/Ciudadania 

Educacidn Bdsica/Primaria 
Secundaria 

Capacitacidn para un trabajo especifico 
Otro (especifique) 
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^^jiCudntos dim a la semana asistid (o asiste) a la escuela (todas sus closes)? 

How many days per week did you (or do you) usually attend (all of your classes)? 

□ a. Iday 
LJ B. 2 days 

□ C. 3 days 

□ D. 4 days 

□ E. 5 days 

□ F. 6 days 

□ G. 7 days 



^^^iCudntas horas por semana asistio (o asiste)? 

How many hours per week did you (or do you) usually attend? 

□ A. 1 -2hours (horas) 
LJ B. 3 hours 

Q C. 4 hours 

Q D. 5 hours 

□ E. 6 hours 

□ F. 7-8 hours 

□ G. 9 -11 hours 

□ H. 12 -14 hours 

□ I. 15 -19 hours 

LJ J. 20 hours or more 



^^^iCudles son las razones principales per las que listed asiste a esta u otras closes? 
What are your main reasons for attending this or other classes? 



Check as many as apply. Do not probe . 



LJ A . To obtain citizenship 
LD B. To increase work 

opportunities 
CZi To increase general 

proficiency in English 
[H To obtain permanent leg al 

residency status 
d] E. To obtain a certificate of 

satisfactory pursuit 
□ F. Other (specify) 
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Para obtener la ciudadama 

Para aumentar las oportunidades de 

trabajo 
Para mejorar el ingl6s 

Para obtener la residencia permanente 

Para obtener un cerHficado 

Otro (especifique) 
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^^jPiensa usted asistir a otras closes despu^s de que termirie este curso? 

Do you tkink you u)ill attend one or more additional classes after this class is 
completed? 

□ A. Yes, definitely 

uJ B. Probably, but not definitely 

LJ C. I have no idea 

LJ D. Probably not 

I — ^1 E. Definitely not 




Igunos estudiantes que han estudiado por lo menos 40 horas (de inglesy 
historia ogobiemo) en cursos anteriores han recibido un certificado o una 
carta de su escuelapara ser entregado al INS. iHa recibido algun certificado? 

■borne students who have studied at least 40 hours (ofESL, history or 
government) in a class have received a certificate or a letter from their 
school to give to the INS. Have you received a certificate or letter? 

pA. Yes 

□ b. No 

LJ C . Not yet but expect to receive 

LJ D. Other (snecify^ . 

I — I E. Don't know ' 



^^jNoenmemrhJoniar el exarr en ^imS para obtener su residencia 



permanente. Por ejemplo, perse nas que han asistido a closes de ingles, historia 
o gobiei por lo menos 40 horas, no necesitan tomar el examen para la 
residenciapermanente. Tambien los personas que ealificaron porque han 
trobo^ado en el campo no tienenporque tomar el examen oirala escuela. Si 
usted supieraqueno iiene que tomar closes pa-a cumplircon los requisites de 
legalizacwn del INS, tomar ta de cualquier manera este curso? 
It IS not mQ? , m.ry . to take an INS test to become permanent residents For 
example, peopie who have attended at least 40 hours of a class in English 
history or government do not have to take a test for permanent residence. ' Also, 
people wno qualified because they worked in agriculture do not have to take a test 

% ^^"^ V" ^^^^ ^^'^ '^oi r.eed to be in it to meet 

the INS requirements ? 

□ A . Yes, would probably take the class 

LJ B. Yes, would take part of the class but not the entire class 

L_J C . No, would probably not take this class 

LJ D. Other (specify) 

LJ E. Don't l^xow ~ 




ftf yes, go to #26.] 

TuT 




JPiema usted tomar este curso en alguna otra fecha? 
Do you think you would take this class at some later date? 



□ 

cz 
d 
n 



A. Yes 

B. No 

C. Other (specify) 

D. Don't know 



(^%iComo se informo acerca de las requisUos educativos del proceso de legalizacion? 

— How did you first find out about the education requirement in the legalization 
process? 

""■^ Check all that apply. Do not probe. 

Newspaper (in English) 
Newspaper (in native language) 
Radio (in English) 
Radio (in native language) 
Television (in English) 
Television (in native language) 
Letter, notice or leaflet (specify) 



□ 


A. 


□ 


B. 


□ 


C. 


□ 


D. 


□ 


E. 


□ 


F. 


□ 


G. 


□ 


H. 


□ 


T. 


□ 


J. 




A. 




B. 


□ 


C. 


□ 


D. 


□ 


E. 


□ 


F. 


□ 


G. 


□ 


K. 



Meeting or "word of mouth" (specify) 
Church 

Other community grouy 



School 

Employer 

Union 

Work Associate 
Relative 

Friend/Neighbor 
INS 

Other (specify) _ 



Escuela 
Patrdn (jefe) 
Sindicato (union) 
Compaiiero de trabajo 
Pariente 
Amigo/vecino 



^8jjLos residentes permanentes pueden aplicar para la ciiidadania despues de cinco 
anas. iTiene inteiiciones de solicitor la ciudadania? 

Permanent residents may apply for citizenship after five years. Do you intend to 
apply for citizenship? 



□ A. Yes 

□ B. No 

□ C. Don't know 

ERLC 



□ B. No 



Household Composition 



Las siguientespreguntas son acerca del numero de personas que viven en su casa 
(hogar). Cuando hablemos de "su casa,"nos referiremos a las personas que 
normalmente comen y duermen en la misma casa que usted. 
The next Questions are about the number of people who live in your household. 
Hy household, I mean the people who usually eat and sleep in the same home as 
yours. 

Complete the information on the worksheet on the next page by asking #29, 30, 32, 
34, and 35. ' 

|29j ) iEstd usted actualmente casado? 
Are you currently married? 

□ A. Yes__ (includes "common (union libre - viven juntos pero no 
f—i T, Ir^", °ia"^ages) estdn casados) 
LJ B. No (mark "O" for spouse on worksheet) 

□ C. Other (specify) 

LJ D. Refuse to answer " ' 



[if no, goto #31.] 



^^iVive usted con su esposo/esposa en la misma casa? 

Do you and your husband / wife live in the same household? 

□ A. Married and in same household (mark "1" for spouse on worksheet) 

H n ^^/"^^ in different households (mark "O" for spouse on worksheet) 
I — I C Refuse to answer 



J 



("Goto#32. ] 



^QiHa estado usted casado alguna vez? 
Were you ever married? 

Q A. Yes (widowed, divorced, or separated) 
LJ B. No 

I— i C. Refuse to answer 



o ■ 




children)! 



Enter the total for "Children" on the worksheet. 

ZD A . No children living in household 

ZD B. 1 child living in household 

Z] C . 2 children living in household 

ZD D. 3 children living in household 

ZD E. 4 

Z] F. 5 

□ G. 6 
_J H. 7 
Zll. 8 

□ J. y or more 



c 



If no children, go to #34. 



son las edades de los nines que viven con listed (incluyendo las hijos de 
su esposo/esposa)? 

What are the ages of the children living with ycu now (including your spouses 
children)? 



0-3years 

□ a. 1 child 
B. 2 or more 



13-17 

□ G. 1 child 

□ H. z or more 



4 - 5 years old 

□ C. 1 child 
D. 2 or more 



18 + 

□ I. 

□ J. 



1 child 

2 or more 



6-12 

□ E. 

□ F. 



1 child 

2 or more 



ERIC 
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[g4J|Ask the following questions to complete the worksheet as needed. 

iCudntos de sus nietos viven con usted? 
How many of your g randchildren live with you? 



iCuantos de sus hermanos y hermanas viven con usted? 
How many of your brothers and sister<i live with you? 
iCudntos de sus padres viven con usted? 

How many of your parents live with you? 

iCudntos de sus abuelosy bisabuelos viven con usted? 
How many of your grandparents and 
sreat-^ra ndoarents live with you? 



Code the "Nuclear Subtotal:" 



A . 1 person (Self only) 

B. 2 people 

C . 3 people 

D. 4 people 

E. 5 people 

F. 6 people 

G . 7 people 
H 8 people 
1 . 9 people 

J. More than 9 people 



I^S^Ask the following questions to complete 
the worksheet, as needed. 

iCudntos otros pcuienies viven con usted? 
How many other relatives live with you? 
iCudntos personas que no seanparientes 
viven con usted'? 

How many non-relatives live with you? 

Code the "Household Total:" 

n A. None 

Q B. 1 person 

□ C. 2 people 

□ D. 3 people 
Q E. 4 people 
LJ F. 5 people 
n G. 6 people 

□ H. 7 people 
Q 1 . 8 people 

l—J J. 9 or more people 



Household Worksheet 



Self: 

Spouse: 

Children: 

Grandchildren: 

Brothers and Sisters: 

Parents: 

Grandparents and 
Great-grandparents: 

Nuclear Subtotal: 

Other relatives (aunts, 
uncles, cousins, 
in-laws, etc.): 

Non-relatives: 

Household Total: 



If interviewee is the onlv family mpmher ^^ t^e housf^hnlr^, go to Health (#39), 



|3 Q^jiCudntos tnwtnbros de su familici que viven eon usted tieiten residencia 
temporal (sin incluirse usted)? 

How many family members living in your household are tp.mporarv residents 
(not including yourself)^ 

ZlA. 0 

ZlB. 1 

Zl C. 2 

□ D. 3 

E. More than 3 



^^jiCudntos familiares que viven con usted son residentes permanentes (sin 
incluirse usted)? 

How many family members living in your household are permanent r esidents 
(not including yourself)^ 



□ a. 

TJb. 

nc. 

LlD. 

□ e. 



0 

1 

2 

3 

More than 3 



(38jgCadnfos miembros de su familia, que viven con mted en la misma casa, son 
ciudadanos norteamericanos? 

How many family members living in your household are United States citizens ^ 

□ a. 0 

□ b. 1 

□ C. 2 

□ d 3 

□ E. More than 3 



Health 



ERIC 



\^9]jiJDiria usted que en general goza de excelente saludy buena saludy normal, o 
mala salud? 

Would you say that your health in general is excellent, good, fair, or poor? 

CZl A. Excellent 

□ B. Good 

□ C. Fair 

□ D. Poor 



iiOJjiTiene usted un doctor familiar'? 
Do you have a usual family doctor? 

□ a. Yes 

□ B. No 

□ C. Other (specify) 



^^iHace cuanto tiempo que habld con un doctor o ayudante de doctor acerca de 
algun prohlema medico que tenia o tiene? No tome en cuenta el exdmen medico 
requendopara la legalizacidn. (Para miueres: No tome en cuenta los servicios 
relacionados con el embarazo.) 

About how long has it been since you talked to a doctor or assistant about a 
medical problem you had or have? Do not count the required medical exam for 
legalization. 

(For women: Do not count medical services related to pregnancy.) 
Probe if necessary. 



□ b. 

□ c. 

□ e. 

□ f. 

□ h. 



1 - 3 months 
4-6 months 

More than 6 months, bv . 3ss than 1 year ago 

1 year or more, but less than 2 years ago 

2 years or more, but less than 3 years ago 

3 or more years ago 

Have never been to a doctor 
Don't know 



^^jHace cudnto tiempo que consulto al dentista oasu asistente? 

About how long has ii been since you have seen a dentist or dental assistant? 

Probe if necessary. 



□ 
□ 



□ 
z 
□ 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 



1 - 3 months 
4 - 6 months 

More than 6 months, but less than 1 year ago 

1 year or more, but less than 2 years ago 

2 years or more, but less than 3 years ago 

3 or more years ago 
Have never been to a doctor 
Don't know 



^jiHa tenido algun problema serio de salud (sin incluir embarazo) en los ultimos 
dos anos? 

fasi\wTvmfs2^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ profiZems (not including pregnancy) within the 
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^A. Yes 
□ B. No 



1 A ^ 



l44:^lAlguna vez le ha dicho un doctor o una persona relacionada con la salud que 
usted padece de: 

Have you ever been told by a doctor or other health professional that you have: 
Check as many as apply. 

^Diabetes (azucar en la sangre)? iAlto colesterol en la sangre? 
Diabetes (or sugar diabetes)? High blood cholesterol? 



□ a. Yes 

□ B. No 

iPresion alta ? 
High blood pressure? 

□ C. Yes 

□ D. No 



□ E, Yes 
n F, No 

□ G, Refuse to answer 



c 



Be sure to ask #45, 46, 47 and 48 of ailintendewees. 



^^^ jPurante las ultimas dace meses, estuvo usted muy enfermo a lastimado como 
para no poder llevar a cabo sus actividades diarias par tres dias seguidos o mas 
(sin incluir embarazos)? 

Within the last twelve months, were you ever so sick or injured that you had to 
miss regular daily activities like work or school for 3 days in a row or longer (not 
including for pregnancy)? 



□ a. Yes 

□ B, No 

□ C. Dont know 



^S^ lDurante las ultimas dace meses^ aproxiinadamente cudntos dias en total no 
pudo usted e fee fuar sus actividades diarias (sin incluir embarazos)? 
During the last twelve w.onths, about how ruany days in all were you unable to do 
your regular activities (not including for pregnancy)? 



□ 
□ 



A. 0 

B. 1-2 

C. 3-5 

D. 6-10 

E. 11-20 



□ f. 21-30 

□ G. 31-60 

□ h. more than 60 

□ I . Don't know 



r 



\£D]iDurante los ultinws doce ineses, fue hospitalizado por una noche o mas (sin 
incluir embarazos)? (Si la respuesta es si, especifique cuantas veces o el numero 
aenoches) 

During the last twelve months, were you ever admitted to a hospital for overnight 
or longer (not including for pregnancy)? (If yes, specify the number of times 
admitted.) 



□ a. Yes, once 
Q B. Yes, twice 

Q C. Yes, three times 

□ D. Yes, four times 



C E. Yes, five or more times 

□ F. No 

□ G. Don't know 



^^jHa tenido alguna vez algun accidente de trabajo en los Estados Unidos ypor tal 
motivo tuvo que iraun hospital o clinica para ser atendido? 
Have you ever been so seriously injured on a job in the United States that you had 
to go to a hospital or clinic for medical treatment? 



□ A. Yes 

□ B. No 



If interviewee is male, or female over 50 years old, go to #54 
— ™_— . _^ „ J 



l49jjiEstd usiedembarazada? 

Are you pregnant? 

pA. Yes 
Ob. No 
O Q. Don't know 



[ If yes, 



go to #51, 



^Q^ jBa estado embarazada durante los ultimos dos anos? 
[Have you been pregnant within the last two yearsf 



A, Yes 

B. No 



iRlC 



G 



If yes, go to #53 
If no, go to #54. 



53, 1 

lJ 




jiCudntpsm^sestienedeembdrazo? 
Moui how fnany. months have you h^eti pregnant? 

Q A. 1 -Smpnths 

D B. 4 motiths 

O C, 5 months. 

Ob, 6 months 

DE. 7 months 

O F. Moice than 7 months 



Qa, Yes 
D B* No 



^2j^Ha visto al doctor o a una enfermerapara tratar lodem embarazo? 

Have you ste^n doctor or huhe a^out tM$ pregnancy t 



If no^ go to #54^ 




enfermera? 

JJow many months were you pregnant before you first saw a doctor or nursef 

EZI A . 1-3 months 

D B. 4 months 

D C. 5 months 

D D. 6 months 

□ E. 7 months 

Q P, Mora than 7 months 



14J 



^^^Anies de que solicitara su residencia temporal (y de haber recibido su tarjeta), a 
donde iba rsgidanBsnt&.si estaba enfermo o lastimado? 

B£^you applied for temporary residency (and received your card), where did 
you usually go if you were sick or injured? 



Probe. 

□ A. Have never used health care 

services in the U.S. 
I — I B. Used medical services, but no 
usual place 

□ C. Doctor's office where I paid 

CIj D. Migrant or community clinic 

O E. Hospital emergency room 
I — I County Health Department 

or hospital 
I — I G. Have used medical services 

in another country 

□ H, Other (specify) ^ 



Nimca ha usado los servicios medicos 
(de salud) en los Estados Unidos 

Ha hecho uso de los servicios medicos 
pero no ha ido a \m lugar en particular 

Consultorio del doctor donde pag6 por la 
consul ta 

Cliiiica para Inmigrantes o Centro de 

Salud Familiar 
Hospital de emergencia 
Departamento de salud del condado o 

hospital 

Ha usado servicios mddicos en otro pais 
Otro (especifique) 



J 



^^^sde que obtuvo la residencia legal (despues de haber recibido su tarjeta), a 
donde acostunibra ir cuando necesita ayuda medica? 

Since you have had legal residency status (after you got this card), where do you 
usually go for health care? 



'""^ Probe, if necessary 



n A . Have never used health care 
services in the U.S. 
Used medical services, but no 
usual place 

Doctor's office where I paid 



□ B 

□ C 

□ D 



□ E. 

□ F. 

□ G. 

□ H. 



Migrant or Commuinty clinic 

Hospital emergency room 
County Health Department 
or hospital 

Have used medical services 

in another country 

Other (specify) 



Nunca ha usado los servicios medicos 
(de salud) en Ics Estados Unidos 

Ha hbcho uso de los senicios medicos 
pero no ha ido a un lugar en particular 

Consultorio del doctor donde pagd por la 
consul ta 

Clinica para Inmigrantes o Centro de 

Salud Familiar 
Hospital de emergencia 
Departamento de salud del condado o 

hospital 

Ha usado sei vicios medicos en otro pais 
Otro (especifique) 



^6 J'^escfe que obtuvo la residencia legaL ha estado seriamente enfermo o herido 
^ — pero novidaun medico o tarda para ir a verlo? 

Since becoming a legal resident, have you ever been very sick or injui ed but not 

gone to a doctor or waited to go'? 

□ a. Yes 

□ B. No 



[ Ifno,goto#58. ) 



r 



^^^ iPor q» i no fue de inmediato? 

Why ouldn't you go right away? 

Q A . Didn't have money 

D E. Didnt have insurance 

□ C. Thought the doctfu* might not speak or understand my language 

□ D. Was afraid I would be reported to the INS 

□ E. Other (specify) 



(^^^IYt;7i€ actualmente se^uro medico? 

Do you current ly have health insurance? 



□ a. 

□ b. 



Yes 
No 



^^^ jSabia listed que cuando solicita atencion medico, usted puede identificarse como 
aspirante a la amnistia o residente legal sin perjudicar su estado migratorio? 
Did you know that when you seek healthcare, you may identify yourself as an 
amnesty applicant or legal resident without endangering ; 'our legalization 
status ? 

□ a. Yes 

□ b. No 



^^jiCojncpxga usted regularmente sus servicios medicos (actualmente). cuando 
usted o un miembro de su familia necesita atencion medica? 
How do you usually pay for healthcare (now) when you or a family member needs 
medical attention? 

Probe, if necessary. 

□ A . Medicaid, Medi-cal, or any other type of state government medical 
LJ assistance 

Q B. Medicare (Federal Assistance) 

LJ C. Health care insurance plan fully or partly paid by an employer 
I — ID. A health care insurance plan that you paid for (not paid by any employer 



in any part) 
□ E. Family pays all the cost 

LJ F. Family pays part of the cost but not all (on a slidins scale) 
LJ G. Other fsnacifv^ 



Ahora me gustaria hacerle varias preguntas relacionadas con su sdlud y sus 
costumbres. 

Now I would like to ask you several questions about your health habits or usual 
practices. 



^^T^jComid ayer alguna de estas cosas? 
Yesterday did you eat any: 

Ask about each one. 

Comida frita, como huevos 
fiitos, arroz guisado, polio friio, 
hamburguesafiitOy papitas 
pitas o frijoles refritos? 
Food that was fried, such as fried 
eggs, fried rice, fried chicken, fried 
hamburger, french fries or 
refried beans? 



□ A. Yes 

□ B. No 

lZ 1 C. Refuse to answer 



Verdurasy incluyendo ensaladas 
verdes? 
Vegetables, including mixed 
green salads? 

□ G. Yes 

□ H. No 

LJ I . Refuse to answer 



Fruta? 

Fruit? 

□ D. Yes 

□ E. No 

LJ F. Refuse to answer 



ERIC 



^ ^^^ jFuma usted regularmente o acostumbraba usted fumar? 
Do you usually smoke cigarettes or did you used to smoke? 

Probe, if necessary. 

d] A . Usually smoke 

mi B. Sometimes smoke 

□ C. Have never smoked 

d] D. Used to smoke, but quit 5 or more years ago 

[Z] E. Used to smoke, but quit 2 - 4 years ago 

[Z] F. Used to smoke, but quit 1 year ago 

[Z] G. Used to smoke, but quit less than 1 year ago 

CZ] H. Refuse to answer 



^^^ iDurante el mes pasado, tomo usted cerveza^ vino, cocteles o licor? 

During the past month, didycu drink any beer, wine, cocktails or liquor? 



□ a. Yes 

□ B. No 

Zj C. Refuse to answer 



no or refuse to answer, go to #66 



i Conio cudntos dias a la semana ta a usted bebidas que contengan alcohol? 
About how many days per week do you drink any alcoholic beverages, on the 
average? 



□ 

d 
rz 
□ 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 



□ F. 5 

□ G. 6 

□ H. Everyday 

lU I . Refuse to answer 



EMC 




'omarsc un trago significa tomarse una cerveza, an vaso de vim un coctelo un 
J^ELa ^" cudntos tragos acostumbra 



A drink is one can or bottle of beer, a glass of wind, one cocktail or one shot of 
Liquor. On the days when you drink, about how many drinks do you have, on the 
averages 

flB. 2 Pg. 7 

HS- ? pH. 8 or more 

Mg- 4 □ I. 9 or more 

' — I E. 5 I — I J. Refuse to answer 



^^iCudntas veces a la semana hace usted ejercicios fisicos vigorosos, como correr, 
nadar, o caminar largos distanci^is? (En sus actividades de trdbajoy solo 
cuentan aqueluis que son extrenutdamente pesadas, como cargo.) 
How many times in a week do you usually do vigorous physical exercise, such as 
jog, run, swim, or take long walks. (For work activities, only coxmt those that 
are extremely ngorous, such as loading.) 

□ a. Never □ D. Three or more times a week 

LJ B. Once a week lJ E. Don't know 

I— I C. Twice a week □ F. Refuse to answer 



^^iHa tenido usted desgracias o perdidas personales en el ultimo ano que hayan 
afectado su vida seriamenie (per etjemplo, perdida de trdbajOy incapacidad 
separacwn, encarcelamiento, o muerte de algun ser querido) 
Have you had a personal loss or misfortune in the past year that had a seriojis 
impact on your life (for example, a job loss, a disability, separation, jail term or 

trip, npnfh nt Qnmpnno nlrxcn ^ ' *' 



the death of someone close to you)i 

□ a. Yes, 1 serious loss 

LJ B. Yes, 2 or more serious losses 

□ C. No 

□ D. Don't know 

I — I E. Refuse to answer 




JgTlfene usted amigos cercanos, parientes u otras personas con quien puede 
hablarsobre asuntos personales y pedirles ayuda cuando sea necesario? 
Do you have close friends, relatives or others with whom you can ^alk about 
personal matters and call on for help when needed? 
""^ Probe if necessary. 

□ A. Almost always □ D. Don't know 

LJ B. Sometimes □ E. Refuse to answer 

I — I C. Almost never 

ERIC _ 



((69 - 71) iCual es su estatiiroj sin zapatos? 
About how tall are you without shoes? 

^ feet [ j [ ) inches 



69. 



70. 71. 



1 meter = 3 feet, 3 inches 
1 centimeter = .39 inches 



c 



72 - 74)] iCdmo cuanto pesoy sin zapatos? 

About how much do you weigh without shoes'^ 



O O O 

72. 73. 74. 



1 kilo = 2.2 lbs. 



^_ 

Code "999" if refuse to answer #69 - 71 or 72 - 74. 
If "don't know," leave blank. 



Empleos 

Employment History 



05^ AAom me gustaria hacerle vaHas preguntas sobre su trabajo. lEn que trabajaba 
antes de que viniera a vivir a los Estado Unidos? 

Now, I would like to ask you some questions about your work. What kind of work 
did you do before you first ca ne to the United States to live? 

Describe previous work 



□ a. 



□ b. 

□ c. 



Professional, technical, 
managerial occupations 
Clerical and sales operations 
Service occupations (hotel, 
restaurant, domestic work, etc.) 
[Z] D. Agricultural, fishery, forestry 

occupations 
LH E. Processing occupations (food, 

paper, wood products, etc.) 
CZ! F. Operate or repair large machines 
or work with hand tools to repair 
or assemble small products 
CH G. Structural work occupations 
(welding, construction, etc.) 
CD H. Housewife or taking care of 

own home 
d] I . Never worked 



Profesionista, t^cnico, gerente, director 

Empleado y vendedor 

Servicios (hotel, restaurantes, trabajos 

dom^siicos, etc.) 
Agricultura, industria pcsquera, 

administracidn de bosques 
manejo de alimentos, papel, 

productos de madera, etc. 
Opera o repara mdquinas 
Trabajo con herramientas para reparar o 

armar productos 
Trabajo en la construccion, (soldador, 

constructor, albanil, etc.) 
Ama de casa 

Nunca he trabajado 



ERIC- 
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i ^^ jiHa trabajado en los Estadas Unidcs? 

Have you ever worked in the United States? 

□ A. Yes 

□ B. No 



^^iQue es lo que hizo la mayor parte del mes pasado antes de esta entrevista? 
What were you doing most of the month before this interview? 

U A. Working full-time (40 or more hours/week) (tiempo completo) 

LJ B. Working part-time (medio tiempo) 

LJ C. Working without pay in a family business or farm for 60 hours or more 

I — I D. Did not go to work (vacation, sickness, etc.) 

□ E. Looking for work 
1=4 F. Keeping House 

' — ' G. Going to school 

^ □ H. Unable to work 

□ I. Retired (jubilado) 

1 — I J. Other (specify) 



If "unable to work" go to #78. 
If "looking for work," go to #80. 
All others , go to #81. 

-J 



[ If "unable to work:" ] 



^8%iFor qu£ rio pudo trabojar? 
— Why couldn't you work'? 
""■^ Check as many as apply. Do not probe. 



□ A. Limited English language ability 
I I B. Limited education (general) 

□ C. Lack of job skills 

CZl D. Limited job experience 

(ZD E. Lack of knowledge about where 

jobs are foimd 
I I P. Lack of childc are/difficulty 

finding childc are 
[ZD G. Need a driver s license 
CZl H. Lacj^ of other license or 
credentials 
Lack of transportation 
Legal problems 




Temporary illness (own) 
Long term illness or disability 
(own) 

(m C. Illness or disability of a 

family member 
im D, Bad weather 
d] E. Seasonal xmemployment 

□ F. New job to begin within 30 days 

□ G. Temporary layoff (imder 30 days) 

□ H. Indefinite layoff (more than 

30 days or indefinite "callback") 
O 1. Other (specify) 



El conocimiento del idioma era limitado 
Educacidn limitada (en general) 
No tener ningun oficio 
Experiencia limitada en el trabajo 
No saber donde puede encontrar un 
trabajo 

No tener con quien dejar a los ninos 

Necesito licencia de manejar 

Falta de otro tipo de licencia o credential 

(de trabajo) 

Falta de vehiculo de transporte 
Problemas legales 



Enfermedad temporal 

Enfermedad prolo^igada o incapacidad 

(personal) 

Enfermedad o incapacidad de algdn 
miembro de la familia 
Mai clima 

Desempleo debido a la temporada 
(estacidn) 

Trabajo nuevo para empezar en los 
prdximos 30 dfas 

Despido temporal (menos de 30 dias) 
Despido indefinido (mds de 30 dias o 
indefinidos "vuelva despu^s") 
Otro (especifique) 



( If 'looking for work": ) 



{SOj^Qui hizo para covseguir trabajo? 

What did you do to look for work? 
""^ Check as many as apply. Do not probe. 

fZH A . Checked with public 

employment agency 
n B, Checked with private 

employment agency 
(m C, Checked with employer directly 
CH D. Checked with friends or relatives 
cm E. Placed or answered ads 

□ F. Nothing 

□ G. Other (specify) 



Consultd con la agenda piiblica de 
empleos 

Consultd con la agenda privada de 
empleos 

Consultd con los patrones directamente 
Consultaba con amigos o parientes 
A trav6s de animcios de periddico 
Nada 

Otro (especifique) 



^^^iUa alguna vez solicUado o recibido capacUacidn (entrenamiento) para 
desempenar un irabajo o solicitor un e^mpleo? 

Eave you ever requested or received any job preparation services such as job 
training, job placement assistance, or information on how to get a job? 



Pa. 

□ B. 



Yes 
No 



If no, go to #83. J 



[^JjiHace cudnto tiempo? 
How long ago? 

Q A. Less than 3 months ago 
LJ B. 3-6 months ago 
LJ C. 6-11 months ago 
I — I B. 1 or more years ago 



J 



^^i Qu^ tipQ trabajo ha desemj^nado durante In^i uMn^ n^, 19 ^fc^^f g G>mo 
describiria su trabqjo? 

What kind q£ work have you usually done for the vast 72 monthsi ? How would you 
describe your jo b? 



Describe previous work 



IZH A . Professional, technical, 

— managerial occupations 

LJ B. Clerical and sales operations 
I — I C. Service occupations (hotel, 

— restaurant, domestic work, etc.) 
•►I — Id. Agricultural, fishery, forestry 

occupations 
I— 1 E. Processing occupations (food, 

— paper, wood products, etc.) 

I — I F. Operate or repair large machines 
or work with hand tools to repair 

I or assemble small products 

I — I G . Structural work occupations 

I (welding, construction, etc.) 

I — I H. Housewife or taking care of 

own home 
lJ I . Never worked 



Profesionista, tecnico, gerente, director 

Empleado y vendedor 

Servicios (hotel, restaurantes, trabajos 

doi:.6sticos, etc.) 
Agricultura, industria pesquera, 

administracidn de bosques bosques 
Manejo de alimentos, papel, 

productos de madera, etc. 
Opera o repara mdquinas 
Trabajo con heiramientas para reparar 

0 armar productos 
Trabajo en la construcci6n, (soldador, 

constructor, albafiil, etc.) 
Ama de casa 

Nunca he trabajado 
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If not worked i n past 12nionths, go to #94^ 
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^ij lEn que tipo de negocio o industria usted ha trabajado generalmente durante los 
^ — uUimos 12 meses? ( Que hacen ? 3 A aue se dedican ? 

What kind of business or industry have you usually worked for during the past 

12 months. What do they make or do ? 

Describe what they make/do . 



^ 1 — 1 


A 


iigncuiiure, lorestry, iisning 


ri^riLuiturci, oiivicuiuurci, iixuuoLiict 


1 — 1 






pesquera 




Services (hotel, restaurant, 


Servicios (hotel, restaurant, trabajo 






domestic work) 


dom^stico) 


1 1 


C. 


Construction or mining 


Construcci6n o mineria (minero) 


□ 




Manufaccunng 


Industria 


I 1 


E. 


Transportation, communication. 


Transportaci6n, comunicaci6n, o 






or utilities 


servicios publicos 


□ 


F. 


Trade (wholesale or retail) 


Comercio (mayoreo o menudeo) 


□ 


G. 


Finance, insurance, and 


Finanzas, Scguros o Bienes y Raices 






real estate 




□ 


H. 


Government (federal, state. 


Gobierno (federal, estatal o local) 






or local) 


Sin trabajo s.ctualmente o en los ultlmos 


□ 


I. 


Not working now or within 


□ 




the past 12 months 


12 meses 


J. 


Housewife or taking care 


Ama de casa 






of own house 





If "agriculture" is mentioned in #83 or #84, go to #86. 



^S^ gflig recibido dinero por su trabajo en el campo en los ultimas dos anas en 
Estados Unidos? 

Have you done agricultural work in the United States for pay in the last 2 years? 



□ a. Yes 

□ B. No 



J 



If no, goto #88. 
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^6j ) iHa salido del area donde vive en los ultimas 2 anas para trabajar en el campo en 
cdgun otro condado o estado ? 

Have you left the area where you live in order to work in agriculture in another 
county or state in the last 2 years? 

□ A. No 

□ B. Yes, only to other counties in Cahfomia 
cm C. Yes, only to other states 

dl D. Yes, to other states and other California counties 
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^^jPlanea usted buscar empleo fuera del campo? Si la respuesta es si: Como 
piensa hacer esto? 

Do you plan to look for regular employment outside of agriculture'} (If yes- How 
are you planning to do this?) 

Check as many as apply. Do not prohft . 

□ a. No 

D B. Don't know if will look outside of agriculture 

LJ C . Yes, take a training course 

LJ D. Yes, get a job with the help of a fiiend or relative 

LJ E. Yes, go to an employment office or department 

LJ F. Yes, look in the newspaper 

LJ G. Yes, other 

i—J H. Yes, but don't know 



Cua/Mfo trabaja en su trabajo principal, icuantas horas a la semana trabaia 
usted? ^ 

When you work at your primary ioh. how many hours per week do you work? 

P A . Not working at this time □ E. 30 - 39 hours 

LJ B. 1-9 hours □ F. 40 - 49 hours 

LJ C. 10 -19 hours O G. 50-59 hours 

LJ D. 20 - 29 hours □ H. More than 59 hours 



V 




J 


If not working now, go to #91. ^ 

/■ — — 




)iTien€otrotrabqjo? 

Do you have a second job? 




V 


□ a. Yes 

□ B. No 


J 




Qf no second job, go to #91 











When you work at your S££Qnd job, how many hours per week do you work? 

□ a. 0-9hours 
LJ B. 10 - 19 hours 

□ C. 20 -29 hours 
LJ D. 30-39 hour« 

I — I E. More than 40 hours 



(^O^'Cwan/o es lo que Ueva de dinero a su casa regularmente (lihres de impuestos) 
de su trabajo(s) 2ada semana cuando estd trabqfando? 

How muck is the usual "take home" pay (after deductions) from your job(s) each 
week when you are working'^ 



□ a. 

□ b. 

□ c. 

□ d. 

□ e. 

□ f. 

□ g. 

□ h. 

□ l. 

□ j. 

©□a. 

□ c. 

□ d. 

□ e. 

□ f. 

□ g. 

□ h.. 

□ l. 

□ j. 



Less than $50 
$50-99 
$100-119 
$120-139 
$140-159 
$160-179 
$180-199 
$200-219 
$220-239 
$240 - 259 

$260^279 
$280-299 
$300-349 
$350 - 399 
$400-449 
$450-499 
$500-599 
$600-699 
$700 or more 

Don't know or refuse to answer 



Take-Home Pay Worksheet 

Primary job 

Secondary job: 

Total: 



/ ' ^ 

lAproximadamente cuantas semanas o cudnto tiempo al aho trabaja usted? 
— About how many weeks or how much time of the year do you usually work? 

CZl A . Fewer than 10 weeks per year 

CD B. 10 - 14 weeks per year 

CD C . 15-19 weeks per year 

n D. 20-24 weeks per year 

CZl E. 25 - 29 weeks per year 

CD F. 30-34 weeks per year 

n G . 35-39 weeks per year 

n H. 40 - 44 weeks per year 

CH 1 . 45-49 weeks per year 

□ j. 50 or more weeks per year , 
^ If interviewee is the only one in the househcld, go to Public Assistance. ^ 
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^QjCudnto dinero en total llevan (libres de impuestos) a la casa los miembros de su 
familia (iticluyendoh a listed) semancdmente? 

How much is the usual "take home" pay (after deductions) from the work ofdL 
the family memhert rinrlndi ^ ^ y nuroojfi j^i your household each week ? 

Less than $50 
$50-99 
$100-119 
$120-139 
$140-159 
$160-179 
$180-199 
$200 - 219 
$220 - 239 
$240 - 259 

$260-279 
$280-299 
$300-349 
$350-399 
$400-449 
$450-499 
$500-599 
$600 •• 699 
$700or more 

Don't know or refuse to answer 




[ If no children, go to Public Assistance. ] 



^QiCuando usted estd en la escuela, quien cuida a sus ninos (que viven con usted)? 
When you are at school, who usually takes care of your children (who live with 
youjf 



Ha. 

□ b. 

He 

□ e. 

□ f. 

□ h. 

□ l. 



Children are in school while parent is out of the home 
No one 

The spouse or parents take care of the children 

An adult relative (other than spouse) 

Older child (in family) 

A friend, neighbor or babysitter 

A childcare center 

An "afterschool" program 

Other (specify) 



uc 



IS: 



PubKc Assistance 



Existen varios tipos de programas y de servicios gubemamentales para 
satisfacer las diferentes riecesidades de la gente. Quiero preguntarle acerca de 
los diferentes servicios o heneftcios para las cuales usted o un miembro de su 
familia que estaba viviendo con usted hayan sido eligibles. iHa recibido usted o 
algun miernbro dc su familia que viva en la misma casa: 
There are various types of government programs and services to provide for 
people with different needs. I want to ask you about various services or benefits 
for which you or a family member who was living with you may have been 
eligible. Have you or any family member in vour household received: 



Probe, 




I^Estampillas para comida? 
Food Stamps? 



CZ] A . Never received 

dl B. Five or more years ago, but not now 

d] C . Less than five years ago, but not now 

□ D. Now receiving 

d] E. Refuse to answer 




\iAyuda a familias con niiios neeesitados? 
AFDC (Aid to Families with Dependent Children)? 



IZJ a . Never received 

(ZD B. Five or more years ago, but not now 

d] C. Less than five years ago, but not now 

□ D. Now receiving 

d E. Refiise to answer 




ilngreso suplemental del estado (cheques dorados)? 
SSI (gold-colored check, Supplemental Security Income)? 



d A . Never received 

d B, Five or more years ago, but not now 

d C, Less than five years ago, but not now 

d D, Now receiving 

d E, Refuse to answer 
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%^% }Asistencia publico general? 

General Assistance? 



^.^^ A . Never received 

^ B. Five or more years ago, but not now 

=J C. Less than five ypars ago, but not now 

=J D. Now receiving 

I — I E. Refuse to answer 



^^jSeguro Social (pagos)? 

Social Security Income (green-colored check)? 



Zlc. 
=1d. 
□ e. 



Never received 

Five or more years ago, but not now 
Less than five years ago, but not now 
Now receiving 
Refuse to answer 



^^^iSegurodeDesempleo (pago)? 
Unemployment Insurance? 



A. 

□ D. 

□ e. 



Never received 

Five or more years ago, but not now 
Less than five years ago, but not now 
Now receiving 
Refuse to answer 



i'Workers' Comp" (Compensacion por accidentes en el trabajado)? 
Workers' Compensation? 
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A . Never received 

B. Five or more years ago, but not nov/ 

C. Less than five years ago, but not now 

D. Now receiving 

E. Refuse to answer 





^ ^ 

If mal3, go to #105, 



^J04j jEstampillas (cupones) para inujerps embarazadas y nihos? 

The WIC Program (coupons for pregnant women and children) 

[m A . Never received 

CZl B. Five or more years ago, but not now 

(m C . Less than five years ago, but not now 

D. Now receiving 

d] E. Refuse to answer 



^05^ jDeittro de los ultimas cinco aSios, ha usted necesUado alguna vez ayudapero 
ha dudado en solicitarla? Si la respuesta es si: iPorque? 
Within the last five years, have you ever needed assistance but been reluctant to 
apply for it for any reason? If yes: Why? 



□ A. 

□ B. 



□ C. 

□ D. 

□ E. 

C] F. 



N^ 

Yes, concerned it would 
jeopardize chances of achieving 
permanent residpncy status 
Yes, unaware that assistance 
was available 

Yes, did not know where to 
go for assistance 
Yes, concerned that the public 
employee would not speak 
or understand my language 
Other (specify) 



Preocupado de que pudiera poner en 
peligro la oportunidad de conseguir la 
residencia permanente 

No sabia que habfa a3ruda disponible 

No sabia adonde ir 

Preocupado de que el empleado publico 
no hablar^ o entendierd mi idioma 

Otro (especifique) 



ERIC: 



le: 



Housiiig 



r 



I^QgViDe usted en una casa, apartamento, casa-mohil o algun otro tipo de 
vivierula? 

Do you live in a house, apartment, mobile home, or other arrangement? 
Probe, if necessary. 

L3 a . Single family home or duplex 

□ B. Apartment 
CD C. Mobile home 
CD D. Residential motel 
D E. Migrant housing 

□ F. "Without housing or homeless 

□ G. Other (specify) 



^^^ jCudntopaga su familia de renta o pages de vivienda menszialmente? 
How much does your family pay for rent or house payments each month? 



□ a. $0 

□ B. $1-99 
(Z) C. $100-149 

□ D. $150-249 

□ E. $250-349 

□ F. $350 - 449 

□ G. $450-549 

□ H. $550 - 649 
_J I. 650-749 
d J. $700 or more 



Leave blank if refuse to answer ^ 

^ 




ibe usted algun tipo de ayuda del gobiemo para la vivienda, tal como la 
Seccion 8, ayuda publica para la vivienda^ o un prestamopara la compra de 
una casa subsidixida (subsidio)? 

Do you receive any type of government housing assistance such as Section 8, 
public housing assistance, or a subsidized home purchase loan? 

□ a. Yes 

□ B. No 



erJc 



If no, go to the ending remarks. J 
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^^09^ iQiie tipo de ayuda recibe listed? 

Which of the following do you receiver 



CZl A • Section 8 Certificate 

rH B. Housing Voucher 

(m C. Public Housing 

CZ] D. Overnight homeless shelter 

□ E. Subsidized Home Purchase Loan 

(e.g. FKA, FmHA, HUD, CHFA) 

□ F. Other (Specify) 



Certificado de la Seccidn d 
Vale para la vivienda 
Vivienda piiblica 

Albergues para personas sin hogar 
Subsidies (pr6stamos) 



□ G. Don t know the name of the program 



Aqui temdna la entrevistcu Muchas gracias par su iiempo y ayudcu 

This concludes the interview. Thank you very much for your time and help. 

(If the interviewee did not bring his/her card or didn't know the zip code, ask the 
teacher or Agency Coordinator for missing information or ask the student to bring it 
in the next ti. .e you will be at the agency.) 
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Q^ti Appendix C 



The !RCA Pre-EnroHment Appraisa! 
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Description of the IRCA Pre-Enrollment Appraisal 

The IRCA Pre-Enrollment Appraisal is an assessment instrument developed in the 
summer of 1988 by the Cc ..prehensive Adult Student Assessment System (CASAS) 
for use in legalization educational programs. The Appraisal was designed to provide 
an initial assessment of a shident's level of English language proficiency in the con- 
text of the history and government of the United States. It was intended to identify 
newly legalized persons (NLPs) who may be in need of instruction in beginning and 
low-intermediate level English as a Second Unguage (ESL), and to collect basic 
demographic information about them in a standardized format. It is administered by 
SLIAG-funded educational agencies to enrolling adult students. As of December 
1989, data developed through use of this instrument existed for over 250,000 
students. 

The IRCA Listening and Reading Tests were developed by CASAS from the CASAS 
Item Bank. This bank of over 5,000 items has been under conHnual development and 
refinement since 1980. The application of Item Response Pneoiy (IRT) to these 5,000 
i..ms assigns a reliable index of standardized difficulty to each item. Test forms 
developed from these items accurately measure English language proficiency in a 
functional context. 

The IRCA Pre-Enrollment Appraisal is only one component of a comprehensive sys- 
tem that links IRCA ESL and Civics competencies to assessment and inslrucHonal 
materials. 



IS 
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Contents of the Test 

The IRCA Listening Test assesses a person's ability to apply basic listening skills in 
a hinctional context. It is required for aJ' IRCA students who have some proficiency 
in English. The test contains 12 multiple-choice items and measures specific compe- 
tencies. The listening competency areas included in the test are identified in "Listen- 
ing Test Contend' on page 21. There is an audiotape for test admanistration, which 
contains test item cues and directioa^. This test takes eight minutes to administer. 

The IRCA Reading Test assesses a person's ability to apply basic reading skills in a 
functional context related to U.S. government and history. It is required for all IRCA 
students who have some proficiency in E'^glish. The test measures specific compe- 
tencies and contains 25 multiplechoice items. It is a timed test and must be com- 
pleted within 30 minutes. The reading competency areas included in this test are 
listed on page 21 in "Reading Test Content." 

The IRCA Wilting Test is an optional listening dictation exerdse in which students 
are asked to write two sentences that they hear on an audiotape. This short test pro- 
vides a very general assessment of a student's ability to listen and write basic Eng- 
lish sentences, Items are scored holistically on a three-point scale. 

The IRCA Interview is an optional one-on-one oral interview which can be used to 
obtain preliminary information about a student's ability to speak ami understand 
basic conversational English. It contains three questions on familiar topics and is 
scored with respect to grammatical accurac) and ability to understand and commu- 
nicate simple ideas. The Interview may be used to screen students who function 
minimally, if at all, in English from taking the Listening and Reading Tests. Such stu- 
dents may be referred directly to ESL instruction. 

Demographic data in the following three areas were collected on the PreEnrollment 
Appraisal and were used in the Survey report: 

o Counlry of citizenship 

• Native language 

• Highest grade level completed 

A sample answer sheet and information about CASAS scale scores and referrals are 
provided on subsequent pages of this appendix. 
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PRACTICE 

1 ®(D© 

2 (A)®© 

3 ®(5)(5) 

LISTENING 

4 ®®© 

5 ®®© 

6 ®®© 

7 ®®© 

8 ®®© 

9 ®®© 

10 ®®© 

11 ®®© 

12 ®®© 

13 ®®© 

14 ®®© 

15 ®®© 

STOP 

READING 

16 ®®©® 

17 ®®©® 

18 ®®©® 

19 ®®©® 

20 ®®©® 

21 ®®©® 

22 ®®©® 

23 ®®©® 

24 ®®©® 

25 ®®©@ 

26 ®®©® 

27 ®®©® 
23 ®®©@ 

29 ®®©® 

30 ®®©® 

31 ®®©® 

32 ®®©® 

33 ®®©® 

34 ®®©® 

35 ®®©® 

36 ®®©® 

37 ®®©® 

38 ®®©® 

39 ®®©® 

40 ®®©® 

WRITING 

41 ®®© 

42 ®®© 

INTERVIEW 

43 ®®© 

44 ®®© 

45 ®®© 
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FORM 1 



n 



Pre-Enrollment Appraisal 

BASIC ENGLISH COMPETENCY 



1. Name 



2. Today's Date:_ 



3. f/ateO Female O 4. Date of Birth / / 5. Current Occupation 

6. Are you enrolled in another ESL/Civics course? YesQ NoO (If yes, where?) 



Write your 1-688 Number Here 
A 



®®®®®®®® 
®®®©®®©® 
®©®®®®©® 
®®®®®®®® 
®®®©®®®® 
®®®®®®®® 
®®®©®®®® 
®®®©®©©® 
®®®®®®® ® 
®®®®®®@@ 



Dute of Issue 
-J. ^ 



Legalizaoon Secton Number 
245A Q 210A O 



O Noi able to test; 
referral to 
ESL Program 



PlACBMfiNT ^ 



O E3L Pre-Sierate 
Orientation 

O ESLBegnnng 

O ESI Intermediate 

O ESL Advanced 

O Cttjzepship/Civjcs 

O Other 



Name Other 



Age 



O UfxJene 
O 16-17 
O 18-21 
O 22-24 
O 25-29 
O 30-34 
O 35-39 
O 40-44 

O 45.49 

O 50-54 
O 55-64 
0 65* 



Highest 
Grade 
Level 
Ccmpieted 



Agency 
Identification 
Number 



®®®® 
0®®® 
®®®© 
®®®® 
®®®® 
®®®® 
®®©® 
®®©® 
®®® ® 
®®® ® 



®® 
®® 
®® 

® 
® 
® 
® 
® 
® 
® 



Highest 
Optoma/Oegree 



Mark one only 

O None 

High School 
O OpJomaor 
Equivalent 

Q Tochfijcal 

AA Degree 
Q or Post 
Secondary 

university/ 
ColegeOegre 

O Other 



Name Other 



Country ol 
Cscenshp 



O Mexico 
O El Salvador 
O Haiti 
Q Guatemala 
O Pf»SpP«ne8 
O Colombia 
O Nicaragua 
O Dominican Repiibc 
O Po^ 
O 

O Jamaica 

O Iran 
O Pakistan 
O Korea 
O O^her 



Name Other 



Ethnic 
Background 



O Caucasian 
O Hspanic 

Black 
^ {Not Hispanic) 

O Asian 

O P'I'pino 

O Indo-Chinese 

o Pacific Islandsr 
© Other 



Name Other 



O Engish 

® SpafBh 

® French 

O Creole 

® Tagalog 

O Korean 

O Farei 

® Poish 

O U-dj 

Q A/abic 

® Other 



Name Other 



For Education 
Provider Use 



®®® ®®®®®® 
®®®®®®®®© 
®®®®®®®®® 
®®®®®®®®® 
®®®®®®®®® 
®®®®®®®®® 
®©®®®®®®© 
®©®®®®®®© 
®®® ®®®®®® 
®®®®®®® ®® 



For Official Use Only 



®®® ®®®® 
®®©®®®© 
®®®®®®® 

®®® ®©®® 
©®®0®®© 

®®® ®®®© 
©©© ®®®© 
©©©©©©© 
®®® ®®®® 
®®® ®®®® 



®©®®®®® 
®®®®®®® 
®©®®®®® 
®©®®®®® 
®©®®®®® 
®®®®®®© 
®©®©®®® 
©©©©©©© 
®®®® ®®® 
®®®®®®(y 




EXAMINERS: 

Return this page with 
attached answer strip to: 
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IRCA/SLIAG 
P.O. Box 80488 
San Diego, CA 92138 



© ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. SDCCD Foundation, Inc., CASAS 
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E 
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K 
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Y 
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16 
17 
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27 
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30 
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36 
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WRITING 

41 ©0® 

42 ©0® 

INTERVIEW 

43 ®®® 

44 ®®@ 
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A 
N 
S 
W 
E 
R 

K 
E 
Y 



IRCA 



FORM 1 



Pre-EnroUment Appraisal 

BASIC ENGLISH COMPETENCY 



1. Name 



2. Today's Date:_ 



Male O Female O 4. Date of Birth / / 5. Current Occupation. 



Are you enrolled in another ESUCivics course? YesO NoO (If yes, where?). 



Write your 1-688 Number Here 
A 



1 



©®©®©©©© 

®®®o©®®® 

®®®®®®®® 
©®® ®©©©© 
®©®®©®®© 
©®®©©©©® 
©©©©©©©© 
©0®®®®®® 
®®® ®®®®® 
®®® ®®®®® 



Date of Issue 



legalization Section Number 
245A O 210A Q 



O 



Not abie to lest; 
referrai to 
ESI Program 



PLACEMENT 
WTOPfiOCftAM 



O ESLPr8-literat9 
Orientation 

O ESlBeghnng 

O ESUntermediate 

O EaWvanced 

O Citizenshp/Cjvcs 

O Other 

Name Other 



aher CASAS Scores 



LISTENING 



READINC 





H'ghest 


Age 


Grade 
Uvei 
Completed 
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O Un(te'»6 


©© 


O ^^^7 


©© 


O ^8-2t 


®@ 


O 22-24 


© 


0 25-29 


© 


O 30-34 


© 


O 35-39 


© 


O 40-44 


© 


O 


© 


C, 50-54 


© 


O 55-64 




O 65. 





Hishes^ 



Marie OM only 

High School 
Q Op'omaof 
Equivatertt 

Q Technical 

AA Degree 
r\ or Post 
^ Secondary 

Q University/ 
Colege Degree 

O Other 



Name Other 



Country of 
OtEzenshp 



O Mexico 
O El Salvador 
O HaKi 
Q Guatemiila 

O Pi^JPPnM 
O Colombia 
Q Nicaragua 
O Dominican RepObrc 

O Po*^ 
O incSa 
O Jamaica 
O 'ran 
O Pakistan 
O f^orea 
O Other 



Name Other 



Elhmc 
Badgrotflid 



O Caucasian 
Q Hispanic 

Black 
^ (Not Hispanic) 

Q Asian 

Q Filipirio 

O Wo-Chir»sft 

O Pacific Islander 
O Other 



Name Other 



Natrve 
Language 



O 

O Spamh 
O 

Q Creole 

O Tagalog 

O Chriese 
O 
O 

O Pofah 

o ^ 

Q Arabic 

O Other 



Name Other 



USTENING 



RAW SCORE 



LISTENING" 




SCALE SCORE 



Ra,v Scale 
Score Su>re 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Raw Scale 
Score Score 



163- 


7 


196 


172 


8 


200 


178 


9 


205 


183 


10 


211 


188 


11 


219 


192 


12 


220+ 



raiTING SCORE 



INTERVIEV/ SCORE 



RAW SCOBS 



'SCAiEscoaei 



Rav/ Scale 
Score Score 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 



163- 

171 

176 

180 

183 

186 

188 

191 

193 

195 

197 

199 

201 



Raw Scale 
Score Score 
14 203 



15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 



205 
206 
209 
211 
213 
216 
219 
222 
227 
235 
236+ 



41 



42 



Save this page for 
local client file. 

Do no( j/ve any part o\ this answer sheet to the person tested. 



© ALL RICl rrS RESHRVRD. SDCCD Foundation Inc., CASAS 
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CASAS Scale Score Interpretation and Referral Information 



IF 




Raw Scale 
Score Score 



Raw Scate 
Score Scoro 



163- 

172 

178 

183 

188 

192 



7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



196 
200 
205 
211 
219 
220 «• 



WRITINQ SCORE 



INTERVIEW SCORE 



Raw Scale 
Score Score 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 



163- 

171 

176 

180 

183 

186 

188 

191 

193 

195 

197 

199 

201 



Raw Scale 
Score Score 
14 203 



15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 



205 
206 
209 
211 
213 
216 
219 
222 
227 
235 
23&f 



Excerpt from the second page of the answer sheet 



Scale score ranges for Listening and Reading have been identified for three 
major functional levels of ability: 



Level A 
Level B 
Level C 



Beginning 

Intermediate 

Advanced 



The relationship between CASAS scale scores and these levels is based on five 
years of achievement data for students enrolled in adult ESL programs in CaU- 
forma. The chart on the following page shows how Levels A, B, and C have 
been funher defined to correspond to a range of generic levels for IRCA pro- 
gams ranging from Level ^i-l, ESL Pre-Literate/Orientation to Uvel C-8 for 
ELAs who would benefit most from Citizenship/Civics classes. 

^^^/xl^T?^ S?"^ l^^^^^ correspond to the Mainstream English Language Train- 
ing (MELT) Student Performance Levels (SPLs), which were developed on a 
national basis in conjunction with the adult refugee program. The descriptions 
ot each level contain infonnation about a tvpical student's oral and reading 
ability in a functional context related to ESl/Civics/Citizenship instruction 
These descnptions will assist in the interpretation of test results and in making 
referrals for program placement 
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CASAS 


Lev8l 


Possibid 

Pmrm P\^(^mm 


Description 


165-180 


A- 


1 


ESL 

Pre-Literate 
Orientation 


Functions minimally if at all in English. 
Minimal, if any, abili^ to read. 


181-190 


A- 


2 


ESL Beginning 


Functions in a very limited way in situations 
related to immediate needs. 

Can read and interpret simplified forms that 
include name, address, telephone number and 
datfi^s; can read very simple signs. 


191-200 


A- 


3 


ESL Beginning 


Functions with some difficulty in siniations related 
to immediate needs. 

Can read material at the lowest level in the Of the 
with adulation and assistance. 


201-208 


B- 


4 


ESL 

Intermediate 


Can satisfy basic survival needs and a few very 
routine social demands. 

Can read the Of the reople series on U.S. 
Govenunent and History with some assistance. 


209-214 


B- 


5 


ESL 

Intermediate 


Can satisfy basic survival needs and some limited 
social demands. 

Can read the Of the People series on U.S. 
Govenunent and History 


215-224 


C- 


6 


Citizenship/Civics 
(ESL Advanced) 


Can satisfy most survival needs and limited social 
demands. 

Can read iht Simplified Edition of the Federcd 
Textbook on Citizenship, 2 


225+ 


C 


•7 


Citizenship/Civics 
(ESL Advanced) 


Can satisfy survival needs and routine work and 
social demands. 




C- 


8 


Citizenship/Civics 


Can participate effectively in social and familiar 
work situations. 




C- 


7/8 




Can read the Simplified Edition of the Fc^etcu 
Textbook on Citizenship or any materials on U.S. 
Government, History or Citizenship written at the 
high school level. 



1 Of the People Center for Applied Lineuistiw, INS, U.S. Govcmmcjit Pnniing Office, Washington, D.C, 1988. 

2 Simplified Edition of the Fetural TcxWooh on Citizenship, INS, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C.. 1987, 
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Appendix D 
Survey Methodology 



The Sampling Plan 

The Survey of Newiy Legalized Persons (NLPs) was conducted in SLIAG-approved 
education programs since they were projected to have higher rates of utiHzation by 
NLPs than any other program or service in the State and since, as discussed previ- 
ously, doing so allowed capitalizing on an existing survey process and database. 
Further, it was realized that it would be only in such classes that the necessary num- 
bers of persons could be surveyed in the time available. (Confidentiality and a 
variety of other constraints precluded trying to survey applicants in INS offices or 
health clinics, at work sites, in neighborhood centers and churches, or in other 
settings.) 

It should be noted that only Pre-82s are required to attend such classes to attain per- 
manent legal residence status. Since that requirement does not pertain to SAWs, it is 
possible that the SAWs in the classes and, hence, in the sample, represent a mix of 
those who were uninformed or misinformed about the requirements for legalization 
and of those who were so highly motivated to improve their English language profi- 
ciency that they chose to obtain non-required education. 

The Survey of Newly Legalized Persons was designed to sample a total of 5,000 
NLPs in California. The sampling plan for the Survey was based on the following 
information which was current in January 1989 v.hen the sampling plan v/as 
designed. 
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1. There were 216 approved IRC A agenaes which were grouped in three categories 
of service provider: 

Adult School 101 
Community College 39 
CBO/QDE 76 

2. The total number of enrolled NLPs reported by these agencies was 465^56 who 
were distributed as follows: 

Adult School 282^77 
Community College 44^79 
CBO/QDE 138,200 

3. Counties within the state were divided into six regions with the following num- 
bers of students in each regioxi: 



Los Angeles County 


355,172 


Los Angeles Perimeter 


24,418 


San Diego County 


14,592 


Central Valley 


18,120 


Bay Area 


33,639 


Balance of State 


19,415 



4. Stratification of variables: 
Six county divisions 
Three types of sen^ice providers 

In order to arrive at a total sample of approximately 5,000, and to be able to make 
statistically valid statements about e^ch of the 18 cells, it was necessary to sample 
275 NLPs from each cell, except for Los Angeles City Adult Schools and Los Angeles 
County CEOs and QDEs, where 400 interviews per cell were needed. The sampling 
plan is in Table D.l at the end of this Appendix. 

Random sampling of agencies was accomplished by renumbering the agencies 
vathin a cell, starting with 01. Using a table of random numbers, five agencies were 
selected within a cell; if there were fewer than five agencies in the eel), all were 
selected. Agency coordinators were asked to compile a complete listing of all NLPs 
currently being served or a listing by site within the agency of NLPs being serv" d. 

i { J 
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In order to achieve the desired number of 275 intt Tiews per cell, 55 interviews were 
required from each agency in cells of five agendas. If there were fewer than five 
agencies in a cell, then each agency was asked to do a greater number of interviews 
to achieve the required 275 for the cell. Los Angeles County adult schools and com- 
munity-based organizatioa-s were asked to interview 80 students each; the total 
required number in those cells was 400. 

Eighty-four agencies were initiaUy selected to participate. However, 12 agencies 
reported that they could not participate for a variety of reasons: they did not have a 
program in operation; they did not have enough students (significantly less than 55); 
or they were too understaffed or too busy to take on another project. Two agencies,' 
one adult school and one community college, declined to participate because they 
felt the Survey was not sufficiently confidential. 

Of the remaining agencies, some were unable to complete the requisite number of 
interviews. For all of the above reasons, 14 agencies were randomly selected as 
replacement or additional agencies; some were added as late as mid-May. A total of 
82 agencies participated in the Survey; they are listed in Table D.2. 

A number of agencies took longer than anticipated to complete their assigned num- 
ber of interviews. As of early May 1989, 4,588 had been returned to CASAS. It was 
decided to proceed with the analysis and incorporate the .-emaining interviews later. 
By mid-July, another 508 were completed, which brought the total to 5,096. 

The statewide population of IRCA participants on March 31, 1989 was 521,941 
according to the State Department of Education Amnesty Education Office. This 
updated figure is a grand total of all six state regions in the Survey (Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles Perimeter, San Diego, Bay Area, Central Valley, and Balance of State) each 
comprised of three types Oi agencies (Adult School, Community College, and CBO/ 
QDE). (See Table D.3.) 

Findings are reliable at the 95 percent confidence level with an error rate of plus or 
minus two percent for the total sample as well as for the subsample of Pre-82s. For 
the subsample of SAWs, findings are reliable at the 95 percent confidence level with 
an error rate of plus or minus 3.5. 

To increase the accuracy of the statewide representation, the sample was weighted 
according to provider type and geographical area. This allows reporting of 
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significant differences in student characteristics, educational achievement patterns, 
and utilization of services. This is important for planning purposes and when deter- 
mining projected allocation and use of resources. 

This Vt'eighting permitted valid inferences about Pre82s who were enrolled in legali- 
zation classes statewide. In addition, the comparability of this enrolled Pre82 sub- 
sample to the non-enroUed Pre-82 population statewide is substantiated by the 
similarities between the two with respect to gender, age, and country of orig^.n, but 
not marital status. (See Chapter Two.) 

Legalization status was not a stratification variable for sample selection or weight- 
ing. As a result, because most of the sample were Pre82s (84%), the weighting is 
more accurate for Pre82s than for SAWs. The weighting also resulted in a dispro- 
portionate overselection of SAWs (almost 50% of all SAWs in the sample) drawn 
from Los Angeles County. For this reason, urban SAWs are overrepresented in our 
sample and may be somewhat atypical of the statewide eru^oUed population of 
SAWs. Further, even though the enrolled SAW subsampie is comparable to the non- 
enrolled SAW population with respect to gender, age, country of origin, and marital 
status, this subsampie of SAWs is comprised exclusively of SAW enrollees in non- 
required educational programs. It is important, therefore, that the findings based 
upon the Purvey sample of SAWs can be generalized only to a limited extent to the 
statewide population of SAWs. 

Each of th3 18 cells has an actual number of participants served which is a percent- 
age of the state total. The cell percentage was applied to the 5,096 persons surveyed 
in order to derive a theoretical proportionate sample. The proportionate sample per 
cell was divided by the actual number of ^ sons surveyed in that cell to obtain the 
appropriate weight of that cell in relation to the statewide sample. The purpose of 
weighting cells in these Sui vey analyses is to preserve the state's unique distribution 
of IRCA participants by geographical region and type of agency. 

The actual number of Surveys is 5,096 but due to the limited precision of carrying 
weights to the hundredth's place the rounded N is calculated at 5,091. The number 
of Pre82 respondents is 4,180 and the number of SAW respondents is 796 which 
total 4,976. This sum is 115 less than the actual number of Surveys gathered due to 
missing, incomplete, or inaccurate bubbling of the Survey answer sheet. In portions 
of the report where the N is 4,495 for Pre-82s and SAWs combined, multi-variable 
aoss-tabulations were performed that could not be recalculated after ^he last 508 
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Surveys were collected, scanned, and added to the current database. Wherever pos- 
sible throughout this report, however, the weighted N of 5,091 was used. 



Replacement Agency Selection Process 

A procedure was C:staLILshed to replace or add agencies that could not participate for 
the following reasons: 

• an agency that was selected as part of the original random selection did 
not have enough students or refused to participate; or 

• an agency from the original list or a replacement agency could not 
complete the assigned number of interviews. 

The following guidelines were set and followed: 

In cells with five or more agencies, if ten or fewer interviews needed to be 
reassigned, then existing agencies could be asked to do up to five 
additional interviews each. 



• In cells with five or more agencies, if nore than ten interviews needed to 
be reassigned, then a new agency was selected to be trained by video to 
do the additional interviews. 

• In cells with fewer than five agencies, reassigned interviews were divided 
among the available agencies according to their willingness to do 
additional inter\'iews. 

Altenxate lists for each cell which required replacements or additions were created 
using the same random selection process that was used to select the original agen- 
cies for each cell. The list of aU Survey agencies in Table D.2 at the end of this Appen- 
dix includes the number of interviews that were completed by each agency. 
Agencies that were selected as alternates are also noted. 

In most cells, the first agency or the alternate agreed to be trained and to coordinate 
the administration of the number of Surveys that were needed. In some cells, for rea- 
sons similar to those given by agencies from the initial list, a number of agencies 
were asked to participate before one agreed. This may have had an effect on the ran- 
domness of the sample in the affected cells. 
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Availability of IRCA Pre-EnroUment Appraisal Data 

Data for the Survey report taken from the IRCA Pre-Enrollment Appraisal ^nclude 
English language proficiency tesc scores, age, highest grade level, country o .izen- 
ship, ethnic background, and native language. The IRCA PreEnrollment Appraisal 
and the Survey database'* vvere matched through the INS "A'' number assigned to 
every legalization applicant. Even though it was expected that a certain amount of 
data could be lost in the matching process and that collecting these numbers might 
jec^ardize respondents' trust in the Survey process 't was decided that the benefit of 
having access to already-collected demographi" na proficiency test score informa- 
tion would outweigh the possible disadvantages. Pre-Enrollment Appraisal data 
were available for 65 percent of the Pre-82s (2,664 respondents) and 63 percent of the 
SAW3 1501 respondents). Analysis of these subsamples with PreEnrollment Apprai- 
sal data indicate that they are representative of the statewide SLIAG-funded pro- 
vider enrollment with respect to geographical area and type of provider, with a 
slight over-representation of adult programs in the ^ubsample. (See Tables D.4 and 
D.5.) 

In addition, there was almost no difference in the availability of Pre«Enrollment 
Appraisal data for Survey respondents who enrolled before and after November 
1988, even though the PreEnrollment Appraisal was first made available to SLIAG- 
funded agencies in October 1988. 

Recruitment and Training of Coordinators and Interviewers 

Each participating agency designated a coordinator to serve as a liaison with 
CASAS. The coordinator was r^iponsible for compiling lists of currently enrolled 
NLPs, *^nggesting qUf>i fied interviewers within the agency, ovtrc^eeing the interview 
process, and providing documentation of the Survey process and copies of com- 
pleted Pre-Enrollment Appraisals. Almost al) of the coordinators also went through 
CASAS' interview training sessions. 

Most inte:-viewers (77%) were selected by the participating agencies; the remainder 
were recruited by CASAS through local colleges and umversities. All selected inter- 
viewers were bilingual. They were either directly trained by CASAS or by agency 
coordinators who used a training video. The training sessions also served to elimi- 
nate unqualified interviewers and those who did not reside near interview sites. The 
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training included the interview process, interview strateg-' protocols, sensitivity to 
potential interviewees, and an informal test for Spanish language fluency. The train- 
ees used a training manual and participated in mock interviews. 



Conducting the Interviews 

The 109-item Survey was administered orally on a one-to-one basis, usually in Span- 
ish. Conducting the interviews took an average of 30 to 45 minutes, and coding the 
information onto a scannabie answer sheet took another 15 to 20 minutes per stu- 
dent. Additional time vas sometimes required because many students who were 
selected were absent, so it took timr for interviewers to locate students and actually 
sit down with them for the inter/iew. The first few interviews by each interviewer 
also tended to take longer. 

A procedure v/as established to replace students who had been randomly selected 
but were absent twice when an interview was to be conducted. Agency coordinators 
were instructed to select the next student on an "alternate stiident lisr which they 
had generated randomly along vnth their "ficst priority" list. 

Most of the interviewing took place in March, April, and May. A fa:tor which 
delayed the completion of these interviews was that most adult schools and commu- 
nity colleges had a one week spring break in March: no interviews could be con- 
ducted during this time, and in many cases, students were late in returning to class 
after the break. Additional interviews were conducted in June and July in order to 
complete the requisite number. 



After the Interview 



Interviewers were instructed to follow these procedures after completing Survey 
inff^rviews: 

• Transfer answer-i from the Survey booklet to the scannabie answer sheet 
as soon as possible after the interview, preferably the same day. They 
were to transfer responses carefully, using a number two pendl. 

• Keep a log of all interviews by amnesty number, a-ency code number, 
and hours spent per interview. 
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• Submit invoices for reimbursement based on the interviewer's log, accord- 
ing to directions in the manual. 

Processing 

As completed Survey instruments were received in the CASAS office, the contents 
were logged in by agency and interviewer. Then each booklet and answer sheet was 
checked according to a set of guidelines. Each answer sheet was checked to make 
sure all relevant areas had been filled in and that the bubbles (i.e., circles for marking 
spaces) had been marked completely. Also, the section on Household composition 
was checked for each interview. 

Process Validation 

CASAS validated the quality of the Survey process through the following: 

• Tes^ for Reliable Transfer of Information. CASAS randomly selected 50 agen- 

cies and reviewed their Survey booklets to determine whether coding 
marks had been accurately transferred to answer sheets. Only four-tenths 
of one percent of the responses were incorrectly coded on the answer 
sliCets. 

• Test for Student Selection Process. Twenty percent (18) of the participating ^ 
3gencies were surveyed to review the adequacy of the student selection 
process. Only three of these agencies (17%) did not properly follow the 
random Ftudent selection process. Tliese results indicate that most agen- 
cies complied with student selection guidelines and that Survey findings 
were ther fore based on a random student sampling process. 

In addition, CASAS interviewed ten randomly selected interviewers to determine 
what problen 3 they had encountered with the Survey form and interview process. 
This provided additional information of particular value for the interpretation of 
missing or ''other" responses, and assessment of the extent to whi:h interviewers 
adhered to protocols. 
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SAMPLING PLAN 



Geographical Area 


Adult 
— ' — 


Community 
College 


CBO/QDE 


Total 


Los Angeles County 


400 


275 


400 


1075 


San Diego County 


275 


275 


275 


825 


I-os Angeles Perimeter 


275 


275 


275 


825 


Central Valley 


275 


275 


275 


825 


Bay Area 


275 


275 


275 


825 


Balance of State 


275 


275 


275 


825 




1775 


1650 


1775 


5200 



CASAS, 1989 
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Table D*2; List of Participant Agencies by Ceil 
Agency Interviews Completed 

San Diego Adult Schools 

Borrego Springs Unified School District 47 

Sweetwater Union Unified School District 56 

San Dieguito Adult School 65 

Escondido Adult School 52 

Ramona Unified School District 56 

Vista Unified School District (1st alternate) 25 

Total 301 

San Diego Community Colleges 

Mira Costa College 118 

San Diego Conununity College District (2 sites) 186 

Total 304 

San Diego Community Based Organizations 

Metropolitan Area Advisory Committee 73 

La Maestra Amnesty Services 70 

Catholic Community Services, San Diego 70 

North County Centro 69 

Total 282 

Los Angeles City Adult Schools 

Culver City Unified School District 80 

Paramount Unified School District 82 

Claremont Unified School District 55 

El Monte/Rosemead Unified School District 80 

Los Angeles Unified School District (3 sites, 1st alternate) 84 

Monrovia Unified School District 23 

Total 404 

Los Angeles City Community Colleges 

Los Angeles City College 55 

Los Angeles Southwest College 33 

Glendale Community College 50 

Los Angeles Mission College 42 

East Los Angeles College (1st alternate) 63 

Total 243 

Los Angeles Community Based Organizations 

Southside Cultural Society 84 

Meet Each Need with Dignity 92 

Catholic Charities of Los Angeles b6 

Iglesia Misionera "Jesus Salva" 13 

Veterans in Comriunity Service 100 

One-Stop Immigration (1st alternate) 74 

Total 429 
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'^Sency InterxMews Completed 

Los Angeles Perimeter Adult Schools 

Coachella Valley Unified School District 55 

Newport-Mesa Unified School District 53 

Capistrano Adult School 64 

Moorpark Unified School District 55 

Oxnard Unified School District 53 

Total 280 

Los Angeles Perimeter Community Colleges 

College of the Desert 55 

Coastline Community College District 55 

Irviiie Valley College 5q 

Moorpark Col lege gQ 

Rancho Santiago College (1st alternate) 56 

Total 276 

Los Angeles Perimeter Community Based Organizations 

Libreria Del Pueblo, Inc. 55 

Hispanic Education Legalization Program (HELP) 60 

California Educational Centers 62 

Neighborhood Service Center 54 

Catholic Charities of Orange County 20 

SfiR Orange County (3rd alternate) 20 

i, otal 271 

Bay Area Adult Schools 

Jefferson Union High School District 55 

Martinez Adult School 49 

Gilroy Unified School District 42 
Santa Qara Unified School District 
Total 



60 
206 



Bay Area Community Colleges 

Contra Costa Community College District 210 

Peralta Communil/ College District 1^ 

Total 223 

Bay Area Community Based Organizations 

Stanford Literacy Project 60 

World Relief Corporatior. 20 

Charity Cultural Services Center 55 

Center For Employment Training 69 

YKICA Literacy School (5th alternate) 26 

Total 230 

Central Valley Adult Schools 

Visalia Unified School District 43 

Wasco Unified School District 55 

King's Canyon Unified School District 53 

Merced Union High School District 97 

Sierra Sands Unified School District (1st alternate) 16 

Total 269 
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Agency Iritervicws Completed 

Central Valley Community Colleges 

Merced Communit)' College 280 

Total 280 

Central Valley Comunity Based Organizations 

Delano Apostolic Church 55 

CT Learning, Inc. 51 

SER Jobs for Progress, Fresno 49 

Proteus Training 70 

Central Valley Opportunity Center 105 

Total 330 

Balance of State Adult Schools 

Holtville Unified School District 32 

Madera Unified School District 60 

Santa Rosa City Schools 51 

Healdsburg Union Elementary School 55 

Grant Joint Union High School District 59 

Calexico Unified School District (4th alternate) 25 

Total 282 

Balance of State Commimity Colleges 

Imperial Valley Community College 55 

Santa Barbara Community College 50 

Marin Community -ollege 48 

Allan Hancock Joint Community College District 56 

Yuba City College District 55 

Total 264 

Balance of State Comn-unity Based Organizations 

Catholic Charities of Marin 48 

International Center, Chapman College 6 

Sandigan California, Inc. 84 

California Human Development Center 84 

Total 222 

Total 5096 
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TABLE D3 
STATEWTOE PROVrjF^ ENROLLMENT 
„ AS OF MARCH 31, 1989 

AND PROPORTIONATE SAMPLE OF 5,096 PERSONS SURVEYED 



Providers 


Number 
ofSLL\G 
Providers in 


Statewide 
Provider 
cnroumenc 


Percent 
d 

lotal 


Actual 

Survey 

Sample 


1 njpurxionaie 
Survey 
Sample 


vv eigne 

of 
Sample 
















Adult 

Community College 
CBO/QDE 


31 
16 
35 


18/577 
67,018 


55.0% 
33% 


450 
236 

A(\A 


2,803 
168 
662 


623 
0.71 
1.64 






. 21461 




■ 93a ■'. 


■ 209 . 




Adult 

Community College 
CBO/QDE^ 

K 


3 
5 


8^ 
8,691 


1.6% 
1.7% 


319 
310 

304 


85 
85 
39 


0 07 
027 
0.13 




- 46- 


. -5^:72^ 




. m' - 






Adult 

Community College 
CBO/QDE 


27 
10 
9 


27,264 
23^19 
7,944 


52% 
45% 


288 
282 


265 
229 
77 


0.92 
0.81 
029 




39 


■29;707 




754 ' 






Adult 

Community College 
CBO/QDE 


19 
3 
17 


IU80' 
2,401 
16,126 


2.1% 
05% 
3.1% 


''"205"" 
223 

306 


107 

25 

158 


052''^ 

U.ii 

052 




24 


14;27^ 










Adult ■ ' 
Community College 
CBO/QDE 


15 
1 
8 


9,400 * 

500 
4,376 


' 1.8% 
0:09% 
0.83% 


262 
280 
282 


92 
4 

42 


0.01 
0.15 




41 


25^7 


5Si% 


6S4. 


255 




Adult 

Community College 
CBO/QDE 


25 
6 

10 


13,668 
7,914 
4,055 


2.6%* 
15% 
0.9% 


282 
264 
138 


133 
76 
46 


0.47 
023 

0 33 




246 


S21,$4t 


tOO.0% 


5096 


'SO?ci 
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Table D.4 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE TOTAL STATEWIDE SLIAG 
PROVIDER ENROLLMENT* AND THE SURVEY SUBSAMPLE WITH 
AVAILABLE PRE-ENROLLMENT APPRAISAL DATA 



Percent of Statewide Percent of Sample with 

SLIAG Provider Enrollment Available Pre-Enrollment Data 
(N = 5096) (N = 3165) 



Los Angeles County 


71 


73 


Los Angeles Perimeter 


11 


12 


San Diego 


4 


3 


Ba y Area 


6 


5 


Centra! Valley 


3 


3 


Balance of State 


5 


4 


Total 


100 


100 



» As of March 31, 1989. See Table D.3. 
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Table D3 

DISTRIBUTION OF TYPE OF PROVIDER OF THE TOTAL STATEWIDE 
SUAG PROVIDER ENROLLMENT* AND THE SURVEY SUBSAMPLE 
WITH AVAILABLE PRE-ENROLLMENT APPRAISAL DATA 



Percent of Statewide SLIAG Percent of Sample with 
Provider Enrollment Available Pre-Enrollment Data 
(N = 521,941) (N = 3165) 



Adult 68 72 

Community College 12 jq 

CBO/QDE ^_2Q _jig 

Total 100 100 
* As of March 31, 1989. See Table D.3. 
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Chapter 2: Demographic Profile 



Table 2.2 

MEXICAN STATE OF RESIDENCE 
BEFORE IMMIGRATION 
(In weighted percent) 



State Pre^2 SAW 



Aguas Calientes 


1 


<1 


Baia California 


5 


6 


Chiapas 


0 


0 


Chihuahua 


2 


<1 


Coahuila 


1 


2 


Distrito Federal 


2 


6 


Durango 


5 


2 


Guanajuato 


6 


9 


Guerrero 


2 


2 


Hildalgo 


1 


<1 


Jalisco 


27 


15 


Michoacan 


17 


17 


Mexico 


2 


6 


Morelos 


1 


1 


Nayarit 


5 


2 


Nuevo Leon 


<1 


1 


Oaxaca 


1 


4 


Puebla 


2 


2 


Qucretaro 


1 


1 


San Luis Potosi 


1 


1 


Sonora 


2 


4 


Veracruz 


<1 


<1 


Zacatecas 


9 


11 


Other 


6 


7 


Total 


100 


100 


?i^2: N=3369 


Incomplete data 


= 811 


SAW: N- 749 


Incomplete data 


= 47 
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Table 2.3 

AGE AT TIME OF SURVEY 
(In weighted percent) 



Age 


Pre^2 


SAW 


16-17 


0 


<1 


18-21 


1 


12 


22-24 


5 


17 


25-2° 


22 


37 


30-34 


26 


12 


35-39 


18 


11 


40-44 


11 


4 


45-49 


7 


5 


50-54 


5 


1 


55-64 


4 


<1 


65+ 


1 


<1 


Total 


100 


100 




Pre-82: N = 4156 


Ipc»mplete data = 24 




SAW: N= 795 


Incsmplete data = 1 
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Table 2.4 

MARRIED RESPONDENTS B\ ENDER 
(In weighted percent) 



Gender 



Pre-82 



SAW 



Male 


69 




41 


Female 


67 




45 


Total 


68 




43 






Pre-82: 


N = 4062 






SAW: 


N= 787 
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Figure 2.19 - Not Married Now and Whether Married Before* 



PRE-82 





O NOT MARRIED BEFORE 
BS MAR^ 'ED BEFORE 
□ REFUSED TO Ar4SWER 



PRE-82: 

Weighted 

N-1081 

SAW: 

Weighted 

N-363 



Includes only unmarried respoivdents. 
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Figiire 2^0 « Married Fre-82s Living in 
Different Households by Gender 




□ MALE 
■ FEMALE 



Weighted 
N = 263 
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Table 2^ 

HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION INCLUDING NUCLEAR* AND NON- 
NUCLEAR MEMBERS: PRE-82 RESPONDENTS 
(In weighted percent) 



Nuclear Household 
Number of Persons Subtotal Total 



Self 


13 


5 


2 


15 


9 


3 


14 


11 


4 


19 


18 


5 


18 


17 


6 


10 


15 


7+ 


n 


25 


Total 


100 


100 



Nudear N = 4124 Incomplete data = 56 
Household: N = 3962 Incomplete data = 218 



CABAS J989 

♦ "Nudear family" is defined in this Survey to mdude father, mother, diildren, grand- 
diildren, grandparents, brothers, and sisters. 



Table 2.6 

HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION INCLUDING NUCLEAR* AND NON- 
NUCLEAR MEMBERS: SAW RESPONDENTS 
(In weighted percent) 



Nuclear Household 
Number of Persons Subtotal Total 



Self 


28 


8 


2 


26 


9 


3 


15 


15 


4 


14 


16 


5 


7 


17 


6 


4 


10 


7+ 




_25 


Total 


100 


100 



Nudean N=790 Incomplete data = 6 
Household N = 776 Incomplete data = 20 



CASASJ989 

♦ "Nudear family^ L Jefined in Uus Survey to indude father, mother, children, grand- 
diildren, grandparents, brothers, and sisters. 
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NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN HOUSEHOLDS 
WITH CHILDREN BY AGP 
(In weighted percent) 



Age 


Nluinbcr of 
children 




SAW 


0-3 




36 


27 


0-3 


2 or more 


10 


8 


4-5 




25 


16 


4-5 


2 or more 


5 


1 


6-12 




30 


13 


6-12 


2 or more 


28 


14 


13-17 




17 


6 


13-17 


2 or more 


13 


6 


18+ 




12 


6 


18+ 


2 or more 


9 


4 






Pre^ 


N = 2673 






SAW: 


N= 138 



CASAS, 1989 



♦ Multiple responses (Pre^2 N = 4871, SAW N = 391) resulted in 
percentage totals not equal to 100%. 
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Table 2.8 

PRE-82 MONTHLY HOUSING COST 
BY FAMILY WEEKLY TAKE-HOME INCOME 
(In weighted percent) 



Weekly Family 
Take-Home 



Monthly Payment 



Income 


N 


<$350 


$350-449 


$450-549 


$550 - 649 


$650+ 


<$200 


303 


42 


16 


22 


9 


11 


$200 - 299 


602 


29 


30 


20 


10 


11 


$300 - 399 


520 


28 


19 


21 


11 


21 


$400 - 499 


487 


13 


24 


14 


26 


23 


$500 - 599 


353 


18 


16 


9 


21 


36 


$600 - 699 


226 


12 


8 


11 


36 


33 


$700+ 


355 


9 


11 


10 


23 


47 


Total 


2846 


















Incomplete data 


= 453 Refused to answer = 


387 
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Table :i.9 

SAW MONTHLY HOUSING COST 
BY FAMILY WEEKLY TAKE-HOME INCOME 
(In weighted percent) 



Weekly Family 

Tuke-Home 

Income 


N 


<$350 


Monthly Payment 
$350 - 449 $450-549 


$550 - 649 


$650+ 


<$200 


91 


66 


12 


5 


9 


8 


$200-299 


114 


48 


10 


13 


18 


11 


$300 - 399 


94 


34 


20 


20 


6 


20 


$400-499 


48 


28 


10 


10 


48 


4 


$500 - 599 


64 


20 


16 


30 


13 


21 


$600 - 699 


24 


25 


4 


13 


46 


12 


$700+ 


_8Q 


17 


6 


24 


19 


34 


T tal 


515 


















Incomplete data 


= 1 48 Refused to answer 


= 34 
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Qiapter 3: Legalization 



Figure 3.12 - Respondents' Family Members Who Are Temporary 
Residents'^ 
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■ PRE-82 
a SAW 



PRE-82: 
Weighte«' 
N=37SS 
Incomplete 
data =425 

SAW: 
Weighted 
N=709 
Incomplete 
data =87 



Figure 3.13 « Respondents' Family Members Who Are Permanent 
Residents'^ 
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Chapter 4: Education and English Language Proficiency 

Table 4.3 

PRE-82 COMBINED LISTENING AND READING SCORES (SDE SLIAG DATA) 







Liste;iing Score 








Less than 200 


200-214 


215 Plus 


Row No. 
Row% 


2! 


Less than 
200 




78573 
88.5% 
92.5% 
61.0% 


\\-^ \ 




8710 
9.8% 
31.1% 
6.8% 




1506 
1.7% 
9.7% 
1.2% 


86789 
100% 

69.0% 


Reading Sec 


200-214 




5234 
24.8% 
6.1% 
4.1% 






11529 
54.6% 
41.1% 
8.9% 




4363 
20.6% 
28.0% 

3.4% 


21126 
100% 

16.4% 




215 Plus 


1182 
6.3% 
1.4% 
0.9% 


7797 
41.7% 
27.8% 

6.1% 


1 


9704^ 
52.0% /y 

62.3% yC 

7.6% 


^ 18633 
^ 1 00% 

' 14.6% 




Column No. 
Column % 


84989 
66.1% 


28036 
21.8% 


15573 
12.1% 


28598 
100.0% 




EZl Scored below 21 5 (80.9%) ^3 


Scored 215 or above (7,5%) 



How to Read 
Each Cell: 



Number (N) 
Row % 
Column % 
Total % 
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Table 4.4 

SAW COMBINED USTENING AND READING SCORES (SDE SLIAG DATA) 







Listening Score 










Less than 200 


200-214 


215 Plus 


r.jw No. 

Row% 




2! 


Lees than 
200 




16282 
89.8% 
87.2% 
61.6% 






1638 
9.0% 

29.3% 
6.2% 




224 
1.2% 
10.2% 
0.8% 


18144 
100% 

68.6% 


How to Read 
Each Cell: 


Reeding Sa 


200-214 




1934 
41.8% 
10.4% 

7.3% 






2171 
47.0% 
38.9% 

8.2% 




519 
11.2% 
23.7% 
2.0% 


4624 
1 00% 

17.5% 




Number (N) 
Row % 
Column % 
Total % 




215 Plus 


445 
12.1% 
2.4% 
1.7% 


1773 
48.3% 
31.8% 

6.7% 


1 


1451 
39.5% 
66.1% 

5.5% 


i 


3669 
100% 

13.9% 






Column No. 
Column % 


18661 
70.6% 


5582 
21.1% 




2194 
8.3% 




26437 
100.0% 






^ Scored below 21 5 (83.3%) 


0 


Scored 21 5 or above <5.5%) 





197 
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Table 4.5 

SAW COMBINED USTENING AND READING SCORES (SURVEY DATA) 



Less than 
200 



200-214 



215 Plus 



Co<um«i Na 
Column % 



Listening Score 



Less thart 200 



T 



217 
86.4 
73.7% 
43.3% 



60 
39.3% 
20.4% 
12.0% 



17 
17.7% 
5.9% 
3.5% 



294 
56.7% 



200 • 214 



19 
7.7% 
14.6% 
3.9% 

69 
4'5.0% 
51.7% 
13.7% 



45 
45.6% 
33.7% 
8.9% 



132 
26.5% 



215 Plus 



15 
5.9% 
19.9% 
3.0% 



24 
15.6% 
31.9% 
4.7% 



i 



36 
36.7% 
48.2% 
7.2% 



1 



74 
14.9% 



Row No. 
Row% 



251 
100% 

50.1% 



152 
100% 

30.4% 



98 
100% 

19.5% 



501 
100.0% 



[33 Scored below 21 5 (72.9%) ^3 Scored 215 or above (7.2%) 



How to Read 
Each Cell: 



Number (i4) 
Row % 
Column % 
Total % 
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Table 4.6 

SAW ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROnQENCY BY 
REGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE 
(In weighted percent) 



CASAS 
Scale Score 



Regular 
Attendance 



Irregular 
Attendance 



Listening 
<200 
200 - 214 
215+ 



6? 
57 
67 



38 
43 
33 



Reading 
<200 
200 - 214 
215+ 



53 
61 
85 



47 
39 

15 

N= 491 
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Table 4.7 

PRE-82 ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY BY 
REGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE 
(In weighted percent) 



CASAS 


Regular 


Irregular 


Scale Score 


Attendance 


Attendance 


Listening 






<200 


62 


37 


200-214 


63 


36 


215+ 


53 


46 


Reading 






<200 


62 


38 


200 - 214 


59 


41 


215+ 


62 


38 






N= 2632 
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Figure 4.15 - Listening Test Scor<2S (SDE SLIAG Data) 
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^ PRE^ 
0 SAW 



PRE-82: 
WciRhted 
N = 128^98 

SAW: 
Weighted 
N = 26/137 



Figure 4.16 - Reading Test Scores (SDE SLIAG Data) 
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PRE-82: 
Wel^htod 
N = 128398 

SAW: 
Weighted 
N = 26437 
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Figure 4,17 - Listening and Reading Scores: CBO/QDE Providers 
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80 ^ 
60 
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20 
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<200 



200-214 215+ 
READING 



□ 



PRE-82 
SAW 



PRE-82: 

Weighted 

N=488 

SAW: 
Weighted 
N = 40 
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Figure 4;I8 - Listening and Reading Scores: Adult School Providers 




<200 



aOO-214 
USTENING 



215+ 



80 _ 



60 



40 



20 




<200 



200-214 215+ 
READING 



■ PRE-82 
□ SAW 

PRE-82: 
Weighted 
N = 1946 

SAW: 
Weighted 
N=387 
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Figure 4,19 - Listening and Reading Scores: Community College Providers 
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Figure 4,20 - Pre-82 Use of English Language 
Outside the Home by English Proficiency Level 



80 ^ 



60 - 
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40 . 



20 - 
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ALWAYS/ 
MOSTLY 
HALF THE TIME/ 
SOMETIMES 
VERY LITTLE/ 
NEVER 



Weighted 
N = 2650 
Incomplete 
data = U 



Figure 4.21- SAW Use of English Language 
Outside the Home by English Proficiency Level 
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Table 4.8 



PRE^2 LISTTENING AND READING PROnCIENCY 
BY PREVIOUS CLASSES 
(In weighted percent) 



CASAS 
Scale Score 


%of 
sample 


Never took 
classes before 


Took only ESL or ESL 
with Citizenship before 


Listening 








<200 


65 


70 


59 


200-214 


24 


22 


26 


215+ 


11 


8 


15 


Reading 








<200 


65 


68 


59 


200-214 


20 


20 


21 


215+ 


15 


12 


20 








N a 2664 
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Table 4.9 



SAW LISTENING AND READING PROFICIENCY 
BY PREVIOUS CLASSES 
(In weighted percent) 



CASAS 
Scale Score 


%of 
sample 


Never took 
classes before 


Took only ESL or ESL 
with Citizenship before 


Listening 








<200 


60 


69 


42 


200-214 


26 


21 


33 


2i5+ 


14 


10 


25 


Reading 








<200 


50 


54 


46 


200 - 214 


30 


30 


36 


215+ 


20 


16 


18 








N= 501 
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Figure ijn - Most Frequent Comtlnations of Types of Qasses 
Taken in Spring 1989 




PRE-a2 
SAW 



PRE-82: 
Weighted 
N=4175 
Incomplete 
data = 5 

SAW: 
Wdzhtcd 
N«737 
Incomplete 
data 3 9 



Table 4.10 

WEEKS OF SCHOOL IN PAST YEAR 
(In weighted percent) 



Number of Weeks 


Total 




Pre-82 


SAW 


0-4 


22 




23 


17 


5-6 


11 




12 


9 


7-8 


16 




16 


16 


9-10 


7 




7 


6 


11-12 


8 




7 


11 


13-14 


3 




2 


5 


15-16 


5 




5 


6 


17-18 


2 




2 


3 


19-20 


6 




7 


6 


20+ 


2Q 






21 


Tctal 


100 




100 


100 




Total: 


N 


= 5001 Incomplete data 


= 90 




Pre-82: 


N 


= 4103 Incomplete data 


= 76 




SAW: 


N 


= 784 Incomplete data 


= 12 
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REASONS FOR ATTENDING CLASSES BY 
MONTHS Or SCHOOL IN PAST YEAR: PRE-82 
(In weighted percent) 






Reasons for Number of 
attending classes responses* 


3 months More than 
or less ? months 






Legalization 1944 
Obtain certificate 832 
Qtizenship 771 
Increase proficienr- 2593 
Work opportunities 1141 


72 28 
70 30 

73 27 
64 36 
66 34 






Total 7281 


N = 3602 Incomplete data = 84 






• Multiple responses resulted in 
percentage total not equal to 100%. 
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Table 4.12 






REASONS FOR ATTENDING JLASSES BY 
MON^mS OF SCHOOL IN PAST YEAR: SAW 
(In weighted percent) 






Reasons for Number of 
attending classes responses* 


3 months More than 
or less 3 months 






Legalization 272 
Obtain certificate 138 
Gtizenship 106 
iiicrease proficiency 558 
Work opporturjties 2§2 


59 41 
66 34 
70 30 
61 39 

60 40 






Total 1356 


N = 676 Inconiplele data = 21 






* Multiple responses resulted in 
percentage total not equal to 1007o. 
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Reported Attendance Compared to the INS 40-Hour Requirement 
(See Figure 4.12 in Chapter 4) 

Reported attendance was compared to the INS 40-hour requirement. The number of 
hours attended was calculated by multiplying the number of hours per week the 
class met by the number of weeks respondents reported attending (hours per week x 
weeks of attendance). However, for 41 percent of the Pre-82s and 39 percent of the 
SAWs who had reported irregular attendance, only two-thirds of the total number of 
hours were included in the revised total (hours per week x weeks of attendance 
divided by two-thirds). This was to account for the estimated number of hours that 
were missed due to irregular attendance. The definition of irregular attendance as 
attendance two-thirds of the time was determined for the purposes of this report and 
is based on prior experience with similar adult students. 



Figure 4J23 - Class Attendance; Days per Week 
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Figure 4.24 - Class Attendance; Hours per Week* 
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^ Hours are not adjusted for irregular attendance. 
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Figure 4.25 - Receipt of Certificate or Letter from School" 
PRE-82 SAW 





♦ INS regulations do not require SAWs to demonstrate English language 
proficiency or "satisfactory pursuit^ to adjust to permanent status. 
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N-788 
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Chapter 5: Employment 



Table 5.4 

TOTAL HOURS PER WEEK 
AT TWO JOBS: PRE-82 
(In weighted percent) 



Total Hours Percen t 

Part-time: < 40 hours 9 

Full-time: 40 -49 hours 33 

Full-time: 50 hours + 58 

Total 100 



N = 187 
CASAS.mS 



Table 55 



USUAL BUSINESS OR INDUSTRY BY GENDER 
(In weighted percent) 

% by Gender 



Type of Business/Industry Pre-82 SAW 







Mail 


Female 


Male Female 


Manufacturing 




s- 


32 


22 15 


Sc -vices 




30 


31 


23 43 


Agriculture 




11 


6 


36 23 


Construction 




14 


1 


14 2 


Trade 




8 


8 


2 1 


Transportation 




5 


1 


2 1 


Government 




<1 


1 


<1 4 


TaLliig care of own Home/Farniiy 


<1 


20 


<1 11 


Total 




100 


100 


100 100 


Pre^i MaleN = 17S6 


Female N 


= 1772 


N«3568 


Incomplete data = 612 


SAW: Male N = 543 


Female N 


= 185 


N= 728 


Incomplete data = 618 
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Table 5.6 

STRATEGIES FOR LOOKING FOR 
EMPLOYMENl^ OUTSIDE AGRICULTURE* 
(In weighted percent) 



Job Search Strategies Pre-82 SAW 



Take a training course 26 35 

With the help of a friend 20 20 

Go to an unemployment office 22 12 

Look in the newspaper 8 7 

Other 9 15 

Did not know 15 n 



Total 100 100 



Pre-82: N = 106 

SAW: N = 147 

* Indudes only respondents usually working in C4S/IS ] 

agriculture during the 1 2 months before the interview. " 
Indudes multiple responses (Pre^2 N = 108). 



Table 5.7 

FAMILY INCOME: 
SINGLE VS. MULTIPLE WAGE EARNJ^RS 
(In weighted percent) 



Number of Wage Earners 



Pre-82 



SAW 



One 

More than one 
Total 



30 
70 

100 



31 
69 

100 



Pre-82: N=2704 
SAW: N= 506 



* Includes only respondents who were working 
and who reported the total number of persons in 
their households. 
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Oiapter 6: Health 



Table 6.2 



PRE-82S WITH MAJOR HEALTH PROBLEMS IN 
LAST TWO YEARS BY THREE SELECTED HEALTH PROBLEMS 
(In weighted percent) 



Had nvjor 
health problem 


% of sample 

(N = 4461) 


Diabetes 
(N=93) 


High blood 
pressure 
(M = 168) 


High blood 
cholesterol 
(N = 151) 


Yes 


8 


26 


12 


8 


No 


92 


74 


55 


92 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


CASAS, 1989 



Figure 6.21 - Missed 3 or More Consecutive Days of Work Due to Illness 
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Table 6.3 

TOTAL NUMBER OF DAYS UNABLE TO PERFORM 
REGULAR ACTIVITIES IN LAST YEAR 
(In weighted percent) 



Number of Days 


Pre-82 




SAW 


None 


in 

OJ 






1-2 


5 




7 


3-5 


4 




5 


6-10 


1 




1 


11-20 


1 




2 


21-30 


2 




<1 


31-60 


1 




1 


60+ 


2 




3 


Did not know 


1 




<1 


Total 


100 




100 




Pre-82: N = 4149 


Incomplete data 


= 31 




SAW: N= 792 


Incomplete data 


= 4 
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Figxire 6.22 - Pre-82s with Serious Injuries on the Job in 
Selected OccupSiHons'* 




AGRICULTURAL CLERICAL OPERATE/ SERVICE PRCCESSINQ PROFESSKX4AL STRUCTURAL 
ASSB^BLCTEPAIR 



m SliBSAMPLElN 

EACH OCCUPATION 

mm SERIOUSLY 
" INJURED 



Wdghled 
N= 2980 



* Includes only those who were working. 
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Figure 6.23 - SAWs with Serious Injuries on the Job in 
Selected Occupations* 
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^ Includes only those who were working. 
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Table 6.4 



Frequency 



SMOKING HABITS 
(In weighted percent) 



Pre-82 



SAW 



Usually smoke 


7 


Sometimes smoke 


15 


Never smoke 


67 


Quit 5+ years ago 


5 


Quit 2-4 years ago 


3 


Quit 1 year ago 


1 


Quit less than 1 year ago 


2 


Total 


100 



9 

20 
63 

2 

2 

1 

-iL 



100 



Pre-82: N = 4151 Incomplete data = 29 
SAW: N= 795 Incomplete data = 1 
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Table 65 

SMOKING HABITS BY GENDER 
(In weighted percent) 





Pre-82 


SAW 




Frequency 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Usually/ 

Sometimes smoke 


32 


13 


34 


12 


Used to smoke 


16 


6 


10 


5 


Never smoked 


52 


81 




_M 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Pre.82: MaleN = 
SAW: MaleN = 


1782 Female N 
512 Female N 


= 1878 N=3660 
= 179 N= 691 


Incomplete data 
Incomplete data 


= 26 
= 6 
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Figure 6.24- Reported Patterns of Chronic Drinking 
(60+ Drinks/Month) 
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5+ DAYS: 
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PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS 



^ R^pondents who reported that they did not drink in #63 were 
not asked these questions. 
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Figure 625 - Pre-82 Visits to a Doctor Relationship to Major 
Health Problems 
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data = 49 
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Tr.ble6.6 

METHOD OF HEALTH CARE PAYMENT FOR SELF OR FAMILY MEMBERS* 

(In weighted percent) 

Method of Health Care Payment Pre-82 SAW 



Medicaid, Medi-Cal, or any other type of state 

government medical assistance 
Medicare 

Health care insurance plan fully 
or partly paid by an employer 
Health care insurance plan (not paid by an employer) 
Fanuly pays all the cost 

Family pays part of the cost (on a sliding scale)** 
Other 



3 


1 


<1 


1 


33 


19 


7 


2 


47 


57 


5 


3 


6 


17 



r re^2: N = 4230 Incomplete data = 50 
SAW: N = 770 Incomplete data = 26 



* Multiple reaponses (Pre^2 N = 4231, SAW N = 775) resulted in percentage totals not CASAS 1989 

equal to 100%. 

*♦ This category was marked when respondents indicated that they had made health 
payments on a sliding scale. It could also have been marked in combination with other 
categories including "Health care insurance plan fully or partly paid by an employer." 
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Table 6.7 



PRE-82 HEALTH 
INSURANCE BY FAMILY INCOME 
(In weighted percent) 



Net Weekly 
Family Income 


N 


Insured 


Uninsured 


<$200 


321 


25 


75 


$200 - 299 


638 


47 


53 


$300 - 399 


540 


48 


52 


$400-499 


503 


53 


47 


$500 - 599 


360 


50 


50 


$600 - 699 


232 


57 


43 


$700 + 


369 


49 


51 


Refused to answer 


448 


38 


62 


Total 


3411 


46 


54 




N=3411 


Incomplete data = 275 
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Table 6.8 

PRE-82 HEALTH INSURANCE BY OCCUPATION* 
(In weighted percent) 



Occupation 


N 


Insured 


Uninsured 


Processing 


362 


55 


45 


Professional 


173 


55 


45 


Operate/ Assemble/ 


1064 


53 


47 


Repair 






53 


Clerical 


124 


47 


Service 


1033 


42 


58 


Agriculture 


299 


39 


61 


Structural 


273 


36 


64 


Total 


3328 







N=3328 



♦ Includes only respondent' who were working. 
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Chapter 7: Government Programs 



Table 7.10 



BENEFIT PROGRAM 


PRE-82 


SAW 


AFDC 


Not eligible 


Not eligible 


State-only AFDC 


EUgible 1 


Eligible 


Foster care, adoption 
assistance, child welfare 


Eligible 


Eligible 


SSI 


Eligible 


Eligible 


County general relief ^ 


Eligible 


Eligible 


Medicaid 


Full services for aged, blind & 
disabled, and children laider 18; 
others get only emergency and 
pregnancy-related services 


Full services for aged, blind & 
disabled, and children under 18 
others get only emergency and 
pregnancy-related services 


State or local medical care 


Eligible 1 


Eligible 


Food stamps 


Not eligible unless aged, 
blind, or disabled ^ 


Eligible 


Scltool lunch and breakfast 




tUJglDle 


WIC and child nutrition 


Eligible 


Eligible 


Federal housing proy^mi 


Eligible 


Eligible 


Headstart 


Eligible 


Eligible 


Job Training Parti »rship Act 


Eligible 


Eligible 


TiUe IV of Higher I'ducation 
Act of 1965 


Eligible 


Eligible 


Block grants for social services 


Eligible 


Eligible 



^ Note added; not in original table. 

2 Aged, blind, and disabled aUens are eligible for food stamps only after adjustment to permanent residency; 
they are ineligible during the temporary resident stage In Olifomla, aU recipients of SSI/SSP are "cashed 
out" of the Food Stamp program. 



Prepared by the National Center for Immigrants' Rights, 1989, and adapted by the California Health and Welfare 
Agency. 
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Government Program Descriptions 

Food Stamps 

Under the direction of the United States Department of Agiculture's Food and 
Nutrition Service, California's Department of Sodal Services administers food stamp 
operations within California. Eligibility, certification, and issuance activities are 
delegated by law to counties, and counties, in turn, have the option of contracting 
with outside agencies for food stamp issuance. While the cost of the food stamps is 
100 percent federally-funded, there is a state/county share in administrative costs in 
the program. 

Aid to Families With Dependent Children (AFDC) 

AFDC is a public assistance payment program established by the Sodal Security Act 
of 1935, as amended, to assist children who are in need, either because both parents 
are unemployed and one parent meets federal requirements for connection with the 
labor force (AFDC-U), or because one of the children's parents is incapadtated, 
deceased or continuously absent from the home (AFDC-FG). Payments may also be 
provided for eligible children removed from their homes due to neglect, abuse or 
exploitation and placed in foster care (AFDC-Foster Care). 

• State-only AFDC-Unemployed (AFDC-U) Program 

This program provides cash assistance to eligible families in which both parents are 
unemployed but 'iil to meet the federal requirements for connection with the labor 
force. Eligibility for benefits under the state-only AFDC-U Program is limited to no 
more than three months in any 12-consecutive-month period, except for those 
families who receive Emergency Assistance Program (EAP) benefits. Their eligibility 
for state-only AFDC-U is limited to two months in any 12-consecutive-month period. 

• State-only AFDC-FG 

AFDC-FG is Aid to Families with Dependent Children in a family group in which 
the child is deprived because of the absence, incapadty or death of the male parent. 
State-only AFDC-FG is available only to pregnant women with no other children, 
and is available during all three himesters of a pregnancy. 

ER^C E.30 
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These state-only AFDC program, are administered by the county welfare depart- 
ments in accordance with regulations, standards, and procedures established by the 
California Department of Sodal Services as authorized by state law. 

Supplemental Security Income/State Supplementary Payments (SSI/SSP) 

This combined federal/state program provides financial assistance to aged, blind, or 
disabled Calfomia residents who otherwise qualify because of insufficient income 
and resources. The SSI portion of the grant is federally-hinded under the provisions 
of Title XVI of the Social Security Act; the SSP portion is funded by the state. 

SSI/SSP is administered by the federal Sodal Security Administration which 
determines eligibility, computes grants, and disburses the combined monthly 
payments to recipients. California supplements the SSI payment with an additional 
SSP payment. The SSP payment is included in the monthly checks sent to redpieni 
by the Social Security Administration. In addition, there are a number of other 
SSI/SSP-related benefits such as Interim Assistance and the Special Circumstances 
Program. 
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